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= peconven venience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched ina wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
e 


for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai M 


alaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Uffice, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. ( 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 
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and oth 
COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
TNIVERSITY 1 
aRCHERT 04 MODERN UT Oh Fike ean 


8 CREASY, AM during the present | Session—One on Greek, 
an, a0 


och, ve English History. 
one on Rom = oa Grea istory, will es on pueaiey. 
BS inst., at half-past Eight, a.m. precisely. tures—Tuesd 
v sdays, and Saturdays, at the same hour. a ee, for the three 
gurses, 3. 38. ; for each Course separately, 1. 1 
THOS. H. KEY, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. ¢. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
yrth October, 1 





os ° 
RIZE ESSAYS.—The Committee of the CITY 
of LONDON LITERARY ont SOeREetrIC INSTITU- 
JON hereby announces that TWO ZES, of 101. and 5i. re- 
% ly, wa awal to the yo dn of the best Essays—* On 
- istics and Sdventages of bof Bock ond Scientific | a 
stati ims to the Support of Society, an e best 
ae, their Clai rood Supp —y yu 
Southwood Smith, Esq. M.D., Vice- President. and James 
Woibart Esq., Treasurer, have kindly consented to act as Adju- 
+ ‘fhe conditions may be known on application in the 
theory ef the Institution, No. 165, Aldersgate-street. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL. _The | PRIZE 
of 80 Guineas offered for the best series of Four Lectures 
“On the Influence of the Fifth Coxhmandment as the great Moral 
Principle of Love of County ry and Obedience to Constituted Autho- 
ties,” having been UDGED to the Lectures submitted by 
the Rev. Henry Alfor ‘a 4 . Vicar of W ber ages Leicestershire, 
wl ete late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Hulsean Lec- 
the authors of the other lectures which were sent in are re- 
yectfally informed that they will be returned to them on their 
spplying to the Secretary and te the mottoes by which 

are distinguishe 
ier MSs. S“THOMAS BREV” iR, Secretary. 


ERMAN.—Ctasses and Frivate Popits 

RECEIVED at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street ; or Stu- 
dents attended at their own. residences, by Mr. FALCK- LEBAHN, 
Author of * — in One Volum =. 

“This work appears to pennes ites minent advantages over the 
common run of such productions. The object of the author is to 
remove the generally scknowtedged difficulties of acquiring the 

acknowledged that is, by the English student, pi § not, 

sufficiently provided against by the teacher. There is 

ing in the volume to assure = that it may be completely 
carried out.”"—Oxford University Heral: 

INSTI- 


T° LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 

TUTIONS.—A PUBLIC LECTURER will be happy to 
eater into a ment with any Institution in town or country to 
deliver LECTU ES on MUSIC, with vocal and instrumental 


illustrations. —Address, (pre-paid) ‘toL. H., 12, George-street, Hano- 
ver-square, eae 


0 MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 

A GENTLEMAN, who has lectured at the principal Senden, 
—, is rT pa to enter into negotiations for the DE- 
LIVERY of LE aT either in London or the provinces.— 
Address, Badong to J. N., 6, Southampton-row, cae -square. 


‘0 ARTISTS.— All Parties requiring space for 
the Exhibition, 1849, in the Hyde Park er! of Modern 
Art, or FREE EXHIBITION, are requested to apply to the 
Seretary on or before Saturday,'the 4th of November next, after 

which no application can be received. 
By order of the Committee 

E. J. NIEMANN, ‘Hon. Sec 

4, Cumming: “street, Pentonville. 


NGRAVINGS. —A fine Collection, inslading 
capital specimens by all the most eminent Ancient an 
Modern Masters (ON SALE, at very reduced 
Rubens, Correggio, Titian, Guido, urner, Morland, Bennington, 
Danby, Martin, Sir Thomas Lawrence, &c. ; also choice examples 
i Haphael wey wed Wille, Porporat ‘Strange, Woollett, Sharpe, 

_ Browne, Doo, Watt. Cousins, &c. 
Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
George Love, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
*x* Established above 60 years. 


\ R. AKRERMAN’S WORKS.—A Numismatic 
Manual, 2la.—Introduction to the Study of Ancient and 
Modern Coins, 68. 6d.—N menage Illustrations of the Narrative 




















rices), after Raphael, 














Seliens of the New Testament, 6d.—Ancient Coins of Cities 
aad Princes, Hispania, Gallia, “pritannia. 188.—Coins of the Ro- 
y 

*s The Numismatic Chronicle, published quarterly, price 38, 6d. 

J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. » London. 

M MINIATURES, 234, Regent-street. A crane Semnovement 
erreotype Portraits. x nateee her by special appoint- 
er Majesty the Queen and I 1. Prince Albert. 

atch and Public are res ctfally invited to seine ect Mr. 

TURES, Copies of Paintings, Portraits, and other Works of Art.— 

4, Regent, -street, opposite Hanover-street. 

PPORMATION GRATIS. — Advertisers who 

Tequire to be informed which are the best mediums for med 

or Periodical are Tequested toa 
pply at SOUTHEE'’S ADVER- 
felke, tire ARY, and GENERAL. AGENCY, 24, East 
P lechambers Ww hitefriars, Fleet-street, London, where ‘Adver- 
ts are received and inserted in all Newspapers and Perio- 

——__——wNo Commission charged. 

War ARE YOUR INITIALS or ARMS? 

ot initia ey SUPE WAFERS, stamped with any combination 

ren sta aye one to four letters), or 6d., sent post-free, for 

With any Ae in 

bea: 





+ to Britain, 10s. 6d.—Archological Index, many 
R. KILBURN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
RILBURN’ 8 COLLECTION of PHOTOGRAPHIC INI -- 
ae prisements, or the extent of the apy ey of any Newspa) 
dicals published | in the United Kingdom. 
8. 6d. per 1,000; Cream-laid Adhesive Envelo eS, 
= La 6d, - 


itials, from 1s, per 100 ; a first-rate Crest Die 
lendid sl utiful Wafers therefrom, 13. 6d. per 100; the most 

Col a of — y Stamped Note 
% per | inEurope. Sta 


T AdtanveGommentiat seveloves, 
mpe esive Commercial Enve' opes, 
ae DOLBY, Heraldic Stationer and Engraver, 58, 

uadrant, three doors from the County Fire-ottice. 


\ HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHENZUM, yes, Strand. — The faeding 
Committee beg to announce that t hey ene concluded a 
ments with MISS KELLY for a neces of THREE READINGS 
from SHAKSPEARE, which will be given as ieee. viz. :-— 
plenter. Oct. 33. ..The ERORART of 5 EMILE. 
..ROMEO and JUL 
Monday, Nov. is: ....» MEASURE for ME reg RE. 
Admission, Members, 6d. ; Now -subscribers, ls. ; reserved seats, 
28. To commence at Eight o'clock. 


~ ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY—EXETER 
K HALL.—The Committee have the gratification of announc- 
ing that Mr. COSTA has accepted the office of Conductor. An 
improved Orchestra has been erected, which will allow of a con- 
siderable increase - the number of performers. The Concerts will 
COMMENCE on he Ist of NOVEMBER, with Mendelssohn's 
Oratorio, ELIJ . The beginning of a new Season affording a 
favourable caecaniten persons desirous of becoming | rr 
- requested to apply at the SOCLETY’S OFFICE, 6, EXETER 

HALL, between Ten and Five o’clock; or to Mr. ‘Bowley, 53, 
Charing-cross, The Subscription is One Guinea; or, for reserved 
Seats in the Area or Gallery (for choice of situation in which a 
preference will be given to early applicants), Two Guineas per 
annum. ‘he average number of Subscription Concerts in each 


year since 1844 will be found toPe eleven. 
Direcror—Mr. JOHN HULLAH, 
October 23rd, at half-past Six o'clock. 

Terms—Twelve paling: for a Course of Sixty Lessons, or Two 
Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 

J ULLIEN & CO’S MUSICAL PRESENTA- 
TIO and CIRCULATING LIBRARY combined. 
Terms of Subscription, Three Guineas per Annum. 

The principal feature which distinguishes this Library from all 
others, is that the Subscribers, besides being liberally supplied on 
loan during the year with all kinds of Standard and New Vocal 
and Pianoforte Compositions, have also the privilege of selecting 
and retaining permanently any Music to the full amount of their 
subscriptions; thus affording facilities to musical families in the 
country for the perusal and acquisition of Musical Works, which 
cannot be obtained at any other library in the kingdom. 


Full particulars may be obtained, on application, at Jullien & 
Co.’s, 214, Regent-street. 


N USIC.—To the Nobility, Gentry, &c.—Mrs. 
pi LINDLEY, Organist of St. “Rotolph’s, Aldersgate-street, 
formerly Organist tothe Rev. Thomas Mortimer’s E piscopal Chapel, 
Gray’s Inn-lane, baying completed the musical stadies of several 
of her Pupils, wishes to occupy that vacant portion of her time in 
giving LESSONS on either the ORGAN, Pianoforte, Thorough- 
bass, or Singing. Schools attended. Address, pre-paid, The Grove, 
Stratford, Essex.—Just published, the following new Music :— 
Come, Eleanor, come ; In the Morn of Hope and Gladness ; Fare- 
well, farewell, through weal and woe ; The Blue Harebell. 
by W. Prowse, 4, Cheapside. 
‘I 


‘O NEWSPAPER REPORTERS.—A GEN- 
TLEMAN of ability and experience is WANTED to fill 
the situation of REPORTER and SUL-EDITOR of a PROVIN- 
CLAL JOURNAL of the first yom, apy 
to furnish verbatim reports.— Address W., 


He must be qualified 
care of Messrs. Barker 

& White, 33, Fleet-street, London. 
JROFESSION FOR A YOUTH.—A Gentle- 
nan, of high standing and full connexion in a particular 
branch of Science and Art, wishes to meet with a YOUTH AS 
PUPIL, who is fond of drawing, and disposed to application. The 
terms will be open to arrangement, and every proof will be given 
that the advantages offered are commensurate with the premium 


required. Address Z. M. ae care of Mr. Lewis, Bookseller, &., 15, 
Gower-street North. 


ENERAL TELEGRAPH COMPANY.— 
This gay 4 are now prepared to undertake the execution, 
by contract or otherwise, of the most approved ELECTRIC, 
HYDRAULIC. PNEUMATIC, and MECHANICAL TELE: 
GRAPHS ; particulars of which ne ascertained by appli- 
cation at the comPiea NCA porary 


ATH. J Hol sit i AW, *} General Managers. 
6, Gray’s Inn- un. London. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 


Acents,and Agents to the Roya. Acapenr, Ne. 7 Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and mye that ‘they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fin 
&c., from allpartsof the Continent, Secdiaarinathaeuahistadee 
Louse, &c. ;and that they undertake the shipment ofeffects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
pon haga eng me may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. in Paris, of Chenu, No, 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Chace (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom- -House Agent tothe French C ‘ourt and tothe Musée Royal. 














HOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 
S! NGING SCHOOL, Apotiontcon Rooms. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
CLASS No. 78, for LA DIES, will meet on MONDAY EVENING, 
CLASS No. 89, 
EVENING, October 24th, at a quarter-past Seven o'clock. 

Payments of 7s. 6d. eac' 

Tickets and full particulars may be had at the Apollonicon 


























WiLuss SECOND-HAND BOOK CATA- 

LOGUE, for Oc TOBER (being No. XIX. of the Monthly 
Series), will be published, as usual, on the 25th inst. Gratis; or 
with his MONTHLY PRICE CURRENT OF NEW WORKS, 
price Threepence, post free 

= present Number contains an extensive and valuable collec- 

n of Books, selected from a stock of upwards of THIRTY 
THOUSAND ‘VOLUMES, in most branches of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Literature, in perfect condition, and priced extremely low 
for ready money. 

These Catalogues, from the variety of their contents, and the 
extensive purchases continually made by G. Willis, present to the 
Book Collector a constant succession of valuable Books, much 
under the usual prices. 

G. Willis, Great Piazza, Coyent-zardea. 








for GENTLEMEN, will meet on TUESDAY 


LOX 








M®& DIE’S SELECT LIBR ARY, 28, 8, Upper 
King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

The best and newest Works in every department of Literature 
may be had in oars umber, and | A se delay, oom, the above 
Library. SINGL SUBSCRIPTION, ONE ‘GUINEA PER 
AN M. Family and a Counter  daboriptions Two, Three, Five, 
or Ten Guin pene per r An according to the number of V olumes 
zoguires. Th TREE “GUINEA Country Subscription allows of 
TWELVE VOLUMES at onetime, from the Works of the best 
Authors, or from the latest lists of the leading Publishers. A Post- 
office order, payable to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, will 
secure an immediate supply. 


N ARSHALL’S BRITISH and . OREIGN 
LIBRARY, 21, Edgware-road, Hyde-pa: 

A Two Guinea Subscription to the above Library “entitles the 
Subscriber to t mo peveas of | at Work in succession. The 
Three, Four, or Five Guine amily or Country Subscription 
allows of from 16 to 24 volumes at one time, half the number to 
consist of the Works of the day. Reading Societies or Book Clubs 
ar arranged w with according to the supply required, 


CITY OF MANCHESTER.—TO BOOKSELLERS AND 
STATIONERS. 
l’O BE 


DISPOSED OF immediately, an old- 

established and excellent ,BOOKSELL ING and st ATION- 
ERY BUSINESS, (of 23 years’ standing, and now in full trade, 
situate in the principal thoroughfare of the city of Manchester. 
The shop is elegantly and substantially fitted up. The connexion 
is of a first-rate description, and offers advantazes rarely to be met 
with, especially to two young men—the Advertisers can introduce 
to one who is ready to join with another similarly disposed. The 
most satisfactory reasons can be given for relinquishing the busi- 
ness. Coming-in about 1,200. Apply to M. Ellerby & Son, 52, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


ARD & CUNNINGHAM, Avorsensana, 


No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S 


*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravi ings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 























Sales bp Auction. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 

Library, containing about 3,000 Volumes, consisting of Rare 
Works in Exegetical and Practical Divinity, the Contro- 
versies of the Protestant and Early Nonconformist Divines, 
Ecclesiastical History and Antiquities, Biblical Criticism 
and Commentaries, Christian Biography, Ancient and Mo- 
dern History, Reviews and Magazines, Lexicons, and 
Books of General Interest. 

N ESSRS. RIX & BURTON respectfully an- 

4 


ounce that they are instructed by the Executor, to yw 


by AUCT . Without reserve, on THURSDAY and FR . 
the 26th rad = th of October instant, The Entire and U ndicturbed 
LIBRARY, of the Rev, A. CRE ZAK, deceased, at his late residence 


in Gaol- street, Great Yarmouth. 
Catalogues (price 6d.) may be had at the Guildhall Coffee-house, 
King-street, Cheapside, London; and at the Offices of Messrs. 
Burton, Auctioners of Litera: pow b and General Property, Ipswich, 
and at 17, Warwick-square, London. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


Qovu THGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
\ AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, 
October 26, and two following days, at 1, A COLLECTION OF 
Books, (including a Library removed from Lincoln's Inn, ) con- 
sisting of a variety of Scarce, Curious, and Standard Works in the 
various departments of Literature ; a great variety of ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN THEOLOGY, comprising the Writings of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, Sermons by eminent Divines, Commen- 
taries, Canons, Rituals, &c. ; together with a quantity of Tracts on 
various subjects, &. &c. 

Catalogues will be forwarded to parties favouring 8. & B. with 
their address. 








The Library of Books, Prints, Pictures, and Miscellaneous 
Property of the late Wm. Raddon, Esq., removed from 
Bideford, Devon, and St. James's-square. 


M® J. C. STEVENS is directed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent+ 
arden, on THURSDAY NEXT, 26th of October, and following 
ay, at 12 o'clock, A SMALL LIBRARY OF BOOKS, comprising 

Scott’s Works, 60 vols.—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom— Dictionnaire 

@ Histoire Naturelle, 36 vols.—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné— 

Museum of Painting and Sculpture—Mitford’s Greece—Linnean 

and Irish Transactions, and many esteemed Works on Natural 

History, Medicine, and general Literature ; also fine Proof Prints 

of Boydell’s Shakspeare, Distraining for Rent, and other Modern 

Engravings ; Original orewinee of Insects, Shells, &c.; Copper- 

plates with Proof Impressions, ictures by Modern Artists in hand- 

some Frames, Prints framed and glazed, Portfolios, Carvings in 

Ivory, China, two Marble Pier Tables, and Miscellanies. 

May be viewed the day prior and mornings of Sale, and Catas 


logues had. 
Me J. C. STEVENS begs to announce he will 
SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, 
Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, 31st of October, at 12 o'clock, The 
COLLECTION of INDIAN INSE OTs. formed by Capt. W. J.E. 
BOYS, H.E.1. Company's Bengal Cavalry, during a residence of 21 
years in the East; it contains many new aud rare species, which 
are mostly in good condition.—Also, The COLLECTION of BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN INSECTS of the late WM. RADDON 
Esq.. of Bideford, North Devon, containing many rare and loc: al 
Mahogany and other Cabincts, &c., by order of the 





TO ENTOMOLOGISTS. 





Species, the 
Executor. 
May be viewed on Monday and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








his day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
O- OPERATION with the COMMITTEE of 
COUNCIL on EDUCATION vindicated and recommended. 
By Rev. F. CLOSE, A.M. 
London: Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly; Hamilton, Adams & Co., 
Paternoster-rew. 
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THE ATHENAUM 














This day, 
[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXVI. 
Contents, 


I. MRS. SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
IL. BURNEO and CELEBES—SIR JAMES BROOKE. 
Ill, FEMALE PENITENTIARIES. 
IV. DYCE’S EDITION of BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 
V. EDUCATION of MILITARY OFFICERS. 
VI. MUSIC. 
VII. GERMANIC STATES, 
VIIL. WHITESIDE on ITAL 
IX. JEROME PATUROT- SKETCHES of REVOLUTION- 
ARY LIFE, 
X. IRELAND. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 











ANNUITIES AND REVERSIONS. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 16s. in cloth, 


N the VALUE of ANNUITIES and RE- 
VERSTONARY PAYMENTS: with numerous Tables. By 
DAV. boy JON ES, Actuary to the Universal Life Assurance Office. 
To which is a panded . a TREATISE on Paouamitt ue 
Sir ia +f LUB a! Bart. F.R.S., and J, E. DRINK- 
WATER BRTAUNE, E 
*y* This omg the een “book of tables and figures extant, 
was published in the Library of Useful aoeeat. of which a 
re-publication has been commenced ; a oven of which = 
be sent, post paid, to any by letter. d to tl 
Publisher, 
Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row, London. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION, 


UIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for the Use of Persons who desire to stud: 











—_[Ocr. 2) 


— B. REACH, 
completed in Six Monte bart +4 . Price ie 
LEMENT T - E 
Or, THE BOOK WITH THE IRON CLASPx, R: 
a >: of Satnk Past an and Present, 
vy A EA 
Illustrated cS Grorce a 
David Bogue, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers, 
This day is published, price 122, 6d, 
THE FIRST PART OF A NEW EDITION 
or 
HE BOOK OF THE FARM, a systematial 
Work on Practical Agriculture. 
By HENRY STEPHENS, F.RS.E. 


NEW WORK BY MR. 
On the Ist of November will be 
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The existing Methods for pone = a knowledge of 
























































































































































Just ready, in 18mo. (illustrated with Twelve Wood Engravings), fs BRETHON The Tenth: Haition, “erised and Corrected, Husbandry—Difficulties the Pupil has to encoun ot Practical 
price 3s. cloth, _ | 8¥0. price 10s, 6d. bound in cloth. , “Institutions of Education Obwerr of the : Farm—Branches het Science 
T on ‘ — 
N TREES, their USES and BIOGRAPHY: *,* A KEY to the EXERCISES in the above gots Summary of Fila Operations ae Practice nw ater 
By JOHN SHEPPARD. Work, by. means of which any person of mature understanding Plough, wing-trees, h-harness—P}; different 
Author of Thoughts on Devotion,’ &c. may acquire the elements of the French Language practically, as forms of Ri Stubble and aan und—The Steading in Winter 
e trees of Jehovah are fall < r sap, the cedars of Lebanon | surely as if a professed teacher were sitting by hisside ; and, with | —Pullingan Storing Tarnipe, angold-Wurtzel, &e—Varieties 
whit 4 hath planted.”—Psaim a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach itto others. 8vo. 7a Rn ae ane Se. heep—Accommodati: ppenring ‘and 
Bythewae Authorities ath, | Sn: tt alain Pater Scmsnshren oem Gueeeoeranete 
On Dreams, in their Mental and. Moral Aspects Also, LA BAGATELLE, intended to introduce Engraving. ess of 1 Wood 
In two Essays. Children of Four or Five Years Old to some Knowledge of the William Blackwood & Sons, Beebe ene inte: 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. French Language. A New Edition, Corrected, price 3s, bound. Specimens may be had of, and Orders received by, all Booksellers, 
—_____., 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
OPENING in LrxconysHire in connexion with the London and North-Western, Eastern Counties and Midland Railways at Peterborough, and the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway at Grimsby and Hull. 
TIMES of DEPARTURE and ARRIVAL on and after the 17th of OCTOBER 1848, and until further Notice. 
DOWN TRAINS. Sunday. UP TRAINS. Sunday, 
1 a*) > (4 5) 217,425,221 ,4 1 | 2 |3*| 4 /|5*| 6| 7] 1/2 
1,2,3}1,2 3) 1, 2/1, 2 1, 2/1, 2/1, 2,3'1, 2.311,2,3) 1, 2 1, 2,3,1,2,3) 1,2] 1,2]1, 2/1, 2) 1, 2,23 
STATIONS. BYP.T) * |" ieixp. B.T|B. 7)” canara \B.T. B.| Mail Exp] IRE IB | Gets. 
a.m.] P.M.) a.m. ee a.m. 7" oe a...) &.m.) p.m, " Arrival of T a uM. a. M./ &m./ &.m./ &m./ P.m./ p.m.) p.m. B. m./p, m.| p.m 
‘ i . oe . 0 oe 30 ot oe oe .- 0 0 rains im an- 
LONDON, by Eastern Counties .. dep. p.m. net} “che chester, Sheffield. ‘York, Leeds| .. 7 10! 9 50/12 15] 2 45) 5 4c 7 10 i 
CAMBRIDGE .. oa a 9 34 1 48) 5 25 9 50 Scarboro’, or Bridlington, &c. | 
a.m. 

7 7 " 7 40 li 0 6 30)) HULL departure 6 40} 8 1510 30] 1 0) 3 30/7 @7 3012 0 
NORWICH p.m. New Holland ~~ a 7 10] 8 4511 0] 1 30) 4 0 7 3 8 0) 2 30 in 
ELY.. * e oe «s 10 20 2 25) 6 1 - {10 35]] Goxhi es 715] 8 50) .. | 135) 4 5) 7388 58 435 

a 9 0 7 Aslio gol Ol 4 7 30 eae Carte a 5 36 et a 1% tie 7 a ue ia 
N,b 4. & North-West..dep. < : ° 9 a 416) 7 448 1612 46 
LONDO visas sei p.m. HABROUGH, Manner Rasex Jexe. «» | 731) 9 7,11 16] 1 52) 422) 7 SS Riss ase 
BIRMINGHAM uf a 8 0110 30/12 15} 2 304 = Ee Biallingboro ugh J) .. | 7401917) .. | 2 1143118 833 a 51 
OVENTRY.. .. 8 30,11 lo} .. | 3:15 . {11 37]] Great Coa’ :. | 746] 923) .. 12 7) 43718 48371310 5 7 
p.m. GREAT CRIMSBY ‘ .. | 7 52} 9 2911 30] 212) 4 42] 8198 42) 314] 518 
NORTHAMPTON “ os = rm «» | o- |1025)1 3/2 0) 6 % 10 35|| Waltham and Humberstone -- | 7 59] 9 36] .. | 2:19) 4 49] 8 198 8 49}-—| 519 
a.m. p.m. a p.m. ope le-Clay ee] + | 8 4] 9 42) _., | 2 25) 4 55) 8 2588 55) Cw 53 
PETERBOROUGH . . departure 6 20) 9 O12 10] 2 45) 4 15) 8 458 .. | 9 45 4 0|| NORTH THORESBY « -. | 8 91 9 4811 44] 2 30) 5 0) 8 349 0 5 30 
ALTON, STAMFORD and LEI- 625) 9 51215 4 20] 8 5¢ 9 50 45 Ludborough -. | 814) 954] .. | 234)5 4) 8 309 4 534 
CESTER Junction os | 9 oyre = se -» | 8 27/10 10,11 58} 2 48) 5 18) 8 449 9 18 548 
PEAKIRK and DEEPING .. er ee tee . rp co Rey en : ag ee = oe = ee * - .= ae .= He 
aa” ee 29 12 o. 4 utho ° on ee | a § 
moh. ee oo 7 0, 9 40.12 48] 3°80) 4 43] 9 ae {10 25 440 Clavthorpe ” ; of [88a ss | Ls 7 5 al 9 1d 9 a4 67 
SWIN HEAD ay | 5] 5151 9 49 ) .. | 9 3] .. [12 19) 3 16] 5 46) 9 616 
APONRINGEOS es i = dye: sails Gelb Ieaeoc Incas Sons Kade lg 5 1) Willoughby” “S}oal i 17 .. | 3 aa 5 54] 9 209 9 50) 6% 
BOs N . arrival 7 85/10 15) 1 20] 3 50) 5 30/10 ¢ ll 0 515 RG GH -- | 9 2] .. [12 30) 3 33] 6 3) 9 400 lo 6 3 
\ | Pits. siya and WAINFLEET oe 4 = ++ [12 35) . he : p. 2 A “4 ~ cz 
«. | 7 45,10 25, 1 26) 4 0) 5 35 1115] .. | 520 uittle epi oe ee ee oo 4 
Tonge... - departure for Laxcoux) -- | 5 “110 40| 1 40 -.. | 5 50 "M1 3ol 12] 8 3a] East Ville. 946] :.] 2. | 3.53} 6 2310 fil 34 6 53 
Tattershall | 8 11)10 51) 1 51 ‘ 11 41) .. | 5 55 zgeke end Wrangle e RA oe : 2 = u + “ : : 
8 31/11 12) 211 12 2} .. | 6 5/|| Sibsey pee * , ees pee 7| 63 
ne: amma and HORNCASTLE e 8 3811 19) 218) .. | 2 9 .. 16 12|| BOSTON .. arrival 10.15) :. | 1°'s| 4231 6 sali0 ag 5 723 
Southry .. = oo a 12 | 8 45111 26] 2 25) °. | 1216] .. | 619 — 
Bardney . ‘is - 8 5211 33) 232) .. 12 23} .. | 626|| BOSTON .. depentare ie Lanoves 10 25 126) 439 .. i 15} .. = 
Five-Mile House .. oe ne 9 411 45, 244]: 12 35) .. | 6 38|| Langrick e 10 40) 140) 445) .. td 30}. “ 
Washingborough = = e 9 13,11 54) 2 53], 12 44) .. | 6 47 Tatters hall . 10 51 151) 456) .. SM ws. so 
LINCOLN on arrival 92512 5) 3 5 | 12 55) ..|7 0 KIRKSTEAD and HORNCASTLE 11 12) 2211)517) .. 12 * ” 
— —_. —— vo se 11 19 26 2 . 4 a ee 
NCOL J “ 8 3512 0) 2 25) 9 25) .. || Sout a es] «+ [11 26 os “ * 
Washingboroughi bec aae _ et ‘ 8 44] .. | 2 34! 9 34 .. || Bardne: oe <a .. {11 33} 2 32] 5 38] .. 12 23) .. “ 
Five-Mile House a ~ Be 8 53 2 43) 9 43 *: |] Five-Mile House w 11 45] .. | 244) 5 50) .. nd 35]. 
Barémay ee * * : 9 5 2 55} 9 55 .. || Washingborough .. e os. 11 54] .. | 2 53] 5 58}. N2 44) | w 
ethry a < 914] .. 3 4 10 4 *) || LINCOLN ee = .. arrival 12 5] .. | 3 5) 610) .. h2 55) .. - 
9 20} .. | 310 10 10) ri —— 
RR i> and “HORNCASTLE 9 26/12 32) 3 16 10 16 .. || LINCOLN .. departure for Loxpon| 7 25/t8 35 12 ¢c} 225) .. | 8 449 25 545 
Tattersh: gall 9 35) .. | 325 10 25 -» || Washingborough ee oe ++] 7 34] 8 44 -. | 23a] .. | 8 549 34 5 ot 
es : - me - | 9 55) .. | 3-46 10 46 ae — i“ 7 43) 8 53) . 1243 9 4943 6 3 
BOSTON . . arrival 10 15) 1 5) 3 55} 1 3. oe Bardne . | 7 55/9 5 -. | 355 9 14 9 55) 615 
| — Southry “ 8 4) 914 13 oa os ¢s 
for Hu +. | 7 45:10 25] 1 25 5 35 - [Lay LS ixwo 8 10) 9 20) es 10) 93 
Beye s reel 1 eT to al] 1 ail | 5B “Wal "|s3s KIRKSTEAD and ‘HORNCASTLE 8 16| 9 96] *. {12°9| 316) |. | 9 3ef0 16) 6% 
Leak 2 and Wrangle ee .. | 8 7,10 47) 147] .. | 5 57 ». {Ll 37] 22 | 5 42|] Tattershall . 8 25) 9 35 | 325 9 450 25 es 
By ; +. | 815,10 55) 155) .. 16 5 ‘. [11 43] 32 | 5 50 |] Langric . «:| 9 46) 9 56 -. | 3 46 10 ¢fl0 46 BM 
Little § « [82311 33 3} .. | 613 .. {ll 531. | 5 58|] BOSTON * arrival] 9 5/10 15 1 5) 3 55 10 291 5 7 
FIRSBY, SPULSBy andi WAINFLEET 82911 9/2 9) 431) 619 .. [ll Bw. 16 4 ERY 
Willscghiy.. SPEND 2a [ead oD Wad 1g 8) Roemam anton ser deaatrar aad 92950) ~ [224 <7 ope) | 
ou, . . | 840 . | 6 30 + {1210}... | 615 3 an - 
ORD aie * | 8 47/11 97] 2 97] 4°48) 6 37 "he a7] 2 | ¢ a0 /] _ DONNINGTON }| 9 salto 49 1 25] 4 45; 7 16,10 o7gl 3 ay 
horpe os ‘io .. | 855,11 35) 2 35] .. | 6 45 .. [12 25] .. | 6 30]| SPALDING 9 50/11 0 1 40] 5 0} 7 34)22 15g 50) 8 4 
Authorpe . e P «| .. | 9 1/11 41) 241) .. 16 51 .. [12 31) .. | 6 36|| Littleworth and D ng Fer 10 3/11 15 .. | 5 12) 7 4611 312 3 8 16 
I urne ° -» | 91311 53) 253) .. 17 3 .. {12 43) . | 6 48|| PEAKIRK and DE 2 NBN 10 18/11 32 5 24) 8 3/11 47912 18 83 
LO — ‘ * «| 715, 92012 0) 3 0} 5 11) 710 9 012 50) .. | 655 LTON, STAMFOKD all rar | 11 sayi2 25 841 
Ludborough [726] 9311211) 311) 2 | 72) Ponji a i} 7 6 STER Junction 20 S6/21 40 Be Nees: tales: e 
NORTH HORESBY es ++} 7 32] 9 36,12 16) 3 16) 5 24) 726) .. 79161 6 .. | 711 gets yt GH se 10 30/11 55) 2 30] 5 40! 8 20}12 12412 45] 3 50] 8 5D 
Holton-le-Cla * 7 38] 9 4112 21) 321) .. | 731) ..§92)1n) ..|716]] NORTHAMPTON _., +13 7). 430) .. | .. | 149235) .. ” 
Waltham and Humberstone .. +-| 7 43] 9 4612 26) 326) .. | 736) .. $926) 116) .. | 721||) COVENTRY wie eis oe 2 50 6 7 J oe ° 
GREAT G Gn anx “ o 7 49] 9 53 12 33) 3 33) 5 38) 7 43) .. | 9 33] 1 23] 3 45) 7 28 || BIRMINGHAM . ++| 3 45) 7 0 ee * 
reat Coal « ++] 7 55] 9°58 12 38) 3 38) .. | 7.48) .. | 9 38) 1 28) 3 51! 7 33 a.m 
rei 8 1}10 312 43) 3.43) .. | 753) .. |. 9 43) 1 33) 3 57| 7 38|] LONDON, ih Soa Wet oaneeen , ee Pah: 4496 0) ..) 
AR ROUGH, Manker Rasex Juxc. | 8 10/10 10.12 50| 3 50) 5°50} 8 0| .. 9 5011 4014 7) 7 a5 : -. | 113] .. | 410] 6 55) ere. 
a oo ++} 8 15/10 15,12 55] 3 56] .. | 8 5} .. |. 9 55] 1 45] 4 13) 7 50 NORWICH ” 450} .. | 8 35)10 40) § 3] 
Thoruten Curtis .. Re o 8 19/10 20} 1 0 4 0} .. | 810) °. fto 0} 1 50| 419) 755|| CAMBRIDGE . 158] .. | 440) 7 43) oa. % 
Goxhill .. i “ ..| 8 2410 25) 1 5] 4 5] ©: | 815} 2: flo 5| 1 55] 495 8 o|| LONDON, by Eastern Counties .. arrival 420 6 20/10 55} oa 
- - - 8 30)10 30, 1 10) 4.10) 6 7) 8 20 10 10) 2 0} 499 8 5 
HUL *e +» arrival about} 9 0j11 0} 1 40) 4 40) 6 37) 8 50 10 40} 2 30) 5 0) 8 35 
Departure of Trains for Man- | 
HULL4< chester, Sheffield, York, Leeds, |10 20/12 45, 1 50) 6 10) a 6 0 
Scarboro’, or Bridlington, &c. | 
 iiasichado 
* First and Second Class between Louth and Hull * First, Second and Third Class between Hull and Grimsby. 


t Parliamentary Train from London only. 





t First and Second Class between Lincoln, Boston, Peterborough and London. 
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BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS 


SICAL GEOGRAPHY, with INDEX. 
of of Preide ot Poe ateval Geographical Society, in his 
the Members, in Dees of this Atlas, 
anual Ad ‘thin the last few weeks, 'TS has published 
taining some NE PEATC KES, and _ rendered 
a0 ATA a uable AY ‘a most copious INDEX, comprising nearly 
pely vale In addition to the latitude and longitude 
J is an arrangement, by referring to which, 
f any required place can be easily learned, &e. 
1 entirely new maps of India, Canada, Polynesia, 
Several entirely ue In addition to the novel and exceedingly 
Care = f reference Pi here alluded to, by which the eye is almost 
nate —_ maneously d directed to the place sought, and the introduction 
, atte hily important maps ( ing in 
as cae TOUR), fnew and A as undergone a thorough and 
poet ion. The maps of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
‘an unusually large scale, those of England and Wales 
ope containing nearly 9.000 names. The maps of the BRITISH 
BS are also on a scale; and a continuous care will 
ono ined to - + 1 ts as they may oecur, 
jem allnew discoveries, whether in these or in any other parts 
World : and the proprietor feels confident that no work of 
¢ ee ath either as respects price or quality. will be found more de- 
- ofpublic favour. The work is ¢ legantly, but substantially, 
Fetes tin Turkey morocco, price three guineas. 
Betts, 115, Strand omer sponte Exeter Hall ; 
Todd, Du Dublin ; W. Thacker & Co. Caleu' 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 

New Edition, revised and throughout ; with nu- 

merous 


n 
1 Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
ESheme lume strenaty half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 


ae 








f geogra ne al research ; and whether on the ground 
¢gecuraey, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
Aa aires aoe of Geography inthe College for Civil Engineers. 
The M Maps of Royal uarto size. bound in Svo, price 10s. 6d. 
“The best Atlas o ve = Suemphy weg dager yet Grd in 
at once a duty and a pleasure recommend i 
ourway : 16 is English Journal of Education, May, 1547. 


C4 is in ev accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state © 


Now ready, 
BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


CONRATEING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIVISIONS, with all the Rail- 
ways, a of —y vo a Note, Memoranda of 
Battlesand F orn oundaries, a General Map of Scotland, and 
A SERIES OF I E 1GHT HISTORICAL MAPS, exhibiting the 
Geography of the Country from the Ist to the 19th © entury. To 
whieh are added, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, and each of 
he Counin Historical Maps, and A COMPLETE INDEX toall 
he Parishes, showing respectively their Population as in 1841, the 
/—— Pastors, and ee in oo — is situated, and the 
Post Town. In Quarto co 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. "aati jaguen & Co. 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton & € 


MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





I. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. with numerous Ilustrations, 


TRAVELS IN SARDINIA; 


Including Pictures of the Mannersand Customs of the mt 
— on the Antiquities and modern Objects of Interest in 


To which is added some Account of the HOUSE of SAVOY. 
By J. W. WARRE TYNDALE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Il, 
In post 8vo. 


MADELEINE: 
A TALE OP AUVERGNE. 


Founded on Fact. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, remove hence to yonder place, and it shall remove, 
sud nothing shall be impossible unto you.”— Matthew, xvii. 20, 

Ill. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


MR. WRIGHT’S 


CENTURY OF CARICATURES ; 


0 ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF 
HANOVER. 
llustrated by the Caricatures, Satires, and Burlesques of the Day. 


In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


THE VICTIM OF THE JESUITS; 
Or, PIQUILLO ALLIAGA. 
Prom the French of vs SCRIBE. 


Cc. C 
Translator of Michelers* Saou Wenenend Families.” 
v. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO MISS EDGEWORTH. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HELEN CHARTERIS. 
4 NOVEL OF THE emt DAY, 
TEE eERTLEy, New 


By in Ordinary tele 


n-street, 
Majesty. 








“and edition, price le 


ULES for ASCERTAINING the SENSE | 
ConVEEES in ANCIENT TL apEes. MANUSCRIPTS, 
y HERMAN HEINFETTER. 

cradock & Co. 48, men 


‘ y ; 9 
r WELVE NEW SONGS, Words and Music, “ Ofthe translator we think very favourably. He brings to his 
for 1s., by post 18. 2d. Books I., II., and III., of original | task an elegant pen, and many of those other accomplishments, 
English Ao ‘Seotch Songs. Book ~~ ¥ contains the Prize Song of | &c. He has atrue sense of his original, and a masculine com- 
mand of the treasures of our own speech. We mean to descri 
him as an exception to the common order of interpreters of Ger- 
man poetry.”"— Atheneum, 


London: Pickering. Cambridge: Macmillan. 


\ DES. of KLOPSTOCK, Translated by 
WILLIAM NIND. 

“Klopstock has been peculiarly fortunate in falling into the 
| hands of an author whose poetical genius sane him to give full 
| effect to the tenderness an grace with which these Poems abound. 
There are a thousand beautles in this little volume.” 

English Review, 








the Temperance Society of Edinburg’ 

Published and sold by Pelham tet 23, Cornhill; E. 
King, 162, Piccadilly, London; @. Crawford, 52, ’Princes- -street, 
Edinburgh; and J. M'Combe, 24, Giasford-street, Glasgow. 





On the Ist of November will be published, price 2s. 6d. roan, gilt edges, 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK, 


FOR 1849, 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and other Miustrations by JOHN LEECH and RICHARD DOYLE. 
London : Poncn Orrice, 8: 35, 


Fleet-street. 








On 17th October, price 2s. Gd. sewed, 3s. cloth, uniform with 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vols.; LIFE, 10 vols.; and POETICAL WORKS, 12 vols. 
VOLUME FIRST OF THE 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


In 28 Volumes, with 56 Engravings after Turner, ALLAN, &c. To be continued Fortnightly till completed. 





In November, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Begun by HIMSELF, and Continued by 
J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 





In December, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


A COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


R. CapDELL, Edinburgh; Houtston & Stoneman, London. 





In One Volume, demy 8vo. cloth lettered, price 8s. 


MURDOCK’S TRANSLATION OF 
MOSHEIM’S 
INSTITUTES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ADDED BY THE 


Rey. JAMES SEATON REID, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Glasgow. 





In 8vo. cloth lettered, price 16s. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM, 


WITH THEIR APPLICATION TO THE TEXT OF THE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Illustrated with Thirteen beautifully Lithographed and Coloured Fac-similes of interesting Biblical Manuscripts, Hebrew, 
Hebrew-Samaritan, Greek, Syriac, and Latin. 


By the Rev. JOHN SCOTT PORTER, 
Professor of Sacred Criticism and Theology to the Association of Non-Subscribing Presbyterians in Ireland. 


Sums & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London, and 26, Donegall-street, Belfast. 








Now ready, to be had at all the Libraries, 


MARY BARTON: 
A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, cloth. 
FORMING THE NEW VOLUMES OF “CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES.” 


THE CONSPIRACY OF THE JESUITS: 


AN AUTHENTIC DISCLOSURE OF THE SECRET PLAN OF THE ORDER. 
By the ABBATE LEONE. 
With an Explanatory Introduction, by M. VICTOR CONSIDERANT, Member of the National Assembly of France. 
1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
*‘ This book will well repay perusal."—Morning Herald. 


London; CoarpMan & HALL, 186, Strand, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS AND | 
NEW EDITIONS. 


——o_ 


The ROMANCE of the PEERAGE; or, 


‘Gaplosities of Family History. By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Volume First. my UP os Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. with a Portrait. 


A CHART of the PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 
By CHARLES E. BERNARD, C.E. [Ona large sheet, price 1s. 


The HAND: Phrenologically considered. 
Reinga Glimpse at the Relation of the Mind with the Organiza- 
tion of the \y. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. with 4 Plates. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


The LIFE of SCHILLER. By Tuomas 


CARLYLE. [A New Edition, with a Portrait, small 8vo. 8s. 61, 


PAST and PRESENT. By Tuomas 


CARLYLE. (Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES on HEROES and HERO- 


a History. 
(Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo0. 31s. 6d. 


WORKSHIP. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
__{ Third Edition, small 8vo. 9s. 
CHARTISM. By Tuomas Car.yLe. 


{Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 





ESSAYS. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
( Third Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
TRANSLATION of GOETHE’S WIL- 


HELM MEISTER. By THOMAS CARLYLE, 


Second Edition, revised, 3 vols. small 8vo. 18s. 


DIARY and NOTES of HORACE TEM- 


PLETON, Esq. late Secretary of Legation at ——. 
{2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 
Inte DANIEL O'CONNELL, By W. J. 0'NEL DAUNT, Bsa. 


The HALF-SISTERS: a Novel. By 
A ang 3 von a E. JEWSBU RY, Author of * Zoe; the History of 
Two 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


WAYFARING ‘SKETCHES among the 
GREEKS and TURKS, and on the SHORES of the DANUBE. 
Bya SEVEN YEARS’ RESIDENT in GREECE. [ Post 8vo. 9%. 


COSTUME in ENGLAND: a History of 
Dress. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With upwards of 600 En- 
gravings. (i thick vol, Sr. 31s. 6d. 


TRAVELS in the STEPPES of the CAS- 
PIAN SEA, the CRIMEA, the CAUCASUS, &. By XAVIER 
HOMM AIRE DE HELL, Civil Engineer, Member of the Société 
Géologique of France, &c. [Sro. lls. 


SIR JAMES BROOKE’S JOURNALS of 

BVEETe in BORNEO, and the! ate TION of H.MLS. DIDO, 
RESSION of > my Captain the Hon: 

RY KEPPEL, R.N. Gontinued to the Occupation of 

ey by WALTER K. KELLY. Third Edition. With Maps 
and Views. (2 vols. 8vo, li, 12s, 





wo for BEGINNERS. By Wit11aM 


_ si Third Edition, 5s. 6d. cloth, 


too KNIGHT of GWYNNE. CHARLES 
LEVER, Author of * Harry Lorrequer.’ With L llustrations by 
¢ Puiz.” (1 vol. 8x0. Qs. 


MARIE: a Tale from the French. Edited 


by COUNT D’ORSAY. With 4 Illustrations. [Small 8vo. 5s. 


SHAKESPEARE I PROVERBS; or, The 
Wise Saws of our Wisest Poet ane into a Modern Instance. 
By MARY COWDEN CLARKE [Price 4s. 


MARK WILTON, the Merchant’s Clerk: 
aTale. By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, Author of * Records 
of a Good Man’s Life,’ &. With With Illustrations. [Small 8vo. 9s. 


OUR STREET. “By M Mr. M. A. Trrmarsu, 
Author of *Mrs. Perkins’s Ball” &c. Second Edition, with 16 
Plates drawn by the Author. [Ja 4to. 5s. plain, and 7s. 6d. coloured. 


MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. By Mr. M.A. 
TITMARSH, Author of * Vanity Fair, &c. Third Edition, with 
23 Plates drawn by the am 








4to. 7s. 6d. plain, or 10s. 6d. coloured. 


LETTERS on the CONDITION of the 
PEOPLE of IRELAND. By THOMAS CAMPBELL FOSTER, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law, “ The Times Commissioner. 

(Second Edition, thick 8vo, 12s. 


The CHILD of the ISLANDS: a Poem. 


By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. [Second Edition, crown Svo, 12s. 





London: Cuapman & HALL, 186, Strand. 


PRINTED FOR 


JAMES MADDEN, 
ORIENTAL BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
8, LEADENHALL STREET. 

——~>— 
Next week, in post 8vo. price 98. 


BAHAWALPUR, SINDH, 
MULTAN, AFGHANISTAN, 


AND THE WEST OF INDIA. 
By SHawaMet ALI. 


In imperial folio, half morocco, price 5. 58. plain ; = 10s. tinted ; 
and coloured after the mye te 151.1 


Che Griental Album. 


CHARACTERS, COSTUMES, AND MODES 
OF LIFE, 


THE VALLEY OF THE NILE, 


ILLUSTRATED FROM DESIGNS TAKEN ON THE SPOT, 
By E. Prissz, 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS, 
By James Avevustus St. Jonny. 


From the Morning Post, Sept. 25. 

“It is most richly illustrated, there being no fewer than thirty- 
five woodcuts of various sizes,and thirty large nog gg a 
distributed through it. $s a companion to Mr. Koberts’s fine 
work * Nubia and Ezypt,’ it is,at the present time, sey 4 ac- 
ceptable; and in the manner of its production, it is worthy 
be placed on the same shelf with that splendid example of molare 
taste and spirit.” 

From the Times, Sept. 25. 

* Among the splendid illustrated works by which this age is dis- 
tinguished, there is, perhaps, none that will excel the ‘ Oriental 
Album,’ which is devoted to the pictorial exhibition of Egyptian 
life. The chief illustrations consist of large celoured lithographs, 
representing the costume and habits of all classes. These are 
beautifully drawn by Mr. Prisse, and finished with that scrupulous 
attention to elaborate detail which is so necessary when designs 
are to be means of information as well as choice Works of Art. 

From the Spectator, Sept. 12. 

“ M. Prisse is a very skilful draughtsman : his works are not, as 
the illustrations of travels too often are, mere diagrams, but they 
reproduce to the sight the forms as they appear in life. The litho- 
graphic copyist has bestowed commensurate pains and skill on the 
prints, an ‘has very happily caught the style of his original. The 
air of life, the force of effect, the brilliant but harmonious colour- 
ing. render the prints amon, g the very finest works of their kind. 
* * * The influence of such a book on the mind is analogous to 
that of travelling : it extends our knowledge of different modes of 
existence, and helps us to limit our category of necessaries. To 
possess such a work, therefore, is a luxury which counteracts the 
influence of luxury; though, ‘indeed, to many it will furnish ma- 
terials much more “substantially useful than any mere luxury.” 


NCTICE. 
PROF. H. H. WILSON’S CONTI- 
NUATION OF MILL’S INDIA 


(3 volumes 8vo.) is now ready ; bringing the History down to 1835. 


*x* This Continuation ranges with all previous 8vo. editions of 
Mill’s India. 


THE FOURTH EDITION. 


MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
INDIA, 


With PROF. WILSON’S NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and 
CONTINUATION, 
Is now complete in 9 volumes 8yo. price 6. 68. 


Lately published, 
MGREGOR’S HISTORY of the 
SIKHS. 2 vols. 8vo. 248 


STOCQUELER’S ORIENTAL INTER- 


PRETER and TREASURY of EAST INDIA KNOW- 
LEDGE. Poat 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION of Prof. WIL- 


SON'S SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. 8vo. 18s. 


BOPP’s COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 


2 vols, 8vo. 21, 23, 


Capt. DOBBIE’S ENGLISH and HIN 
DOOSTANEE DICTIONARY (In the Character). 88, 

The HITOPADESA. By Jonnson. 
4to. 153. 


ARABIC SYNTAX. By Beresrorp. 


Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


STEVENSON’S MURATHEE GRAM- 


MAR. 8vo. 163, 
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REVIEWS 


+s and Correspondence of Viscount Castle- 
-_ Second Benne of Londonderry. 
Edited by His Brother, Charles Vane, Mar- 
uess of Londonderry. Vols. I. and II. 
Jburn. : 
Turs is the first instalment of a work which 
is likely to run over a great number of volumes. 
We are always thankful to get State papers at 
full length. They are the true lights of history 
and its best and surest materials. How imper- 
fectly would the history of England be under- 
yon | by a person who should restrict his reading 
to Carte, "ser and Hume,—and we will even 
add Lingard ! To get at the sources of secret 
actions, and to understand a period as thoroughly 
gs if he had lived in the times described, the 
student must have recourse to a variety of ex- 
nsive volumes in folio, quarto, and octavo 
~-to Haynes and Murdin, to Hardwicke and 
Wiawood—to Sadler and Forbes—to Rushworth 
and Thurloe—to Collins’s Sydney Papers and 
Clarendon’s State Papers—to Ellis’s Letters and 
Lodge’: Illustrations — to Coxe’s Shrewsbury 
Papers and (to have done with enumeration 
and come nearer our own time) to the Chatham 
and Marchmont Papers and the recently pub- 
lished ‘ Diary and Correspondence of the Earl 
of Malmesbury.’ The first collection of the kind 
in this country was, we believe, the series of 
letters of Charles I. published by the Parlia- 
ment after the Battle of Naseby, and called 
‘The King’s Cabinet opened ;’ and the first 
collection of State papers, extending over a 
series of years, and still extremely valuable, 
was the ‘ Cabala, sive Scrinia Sacra; Mysteries 
of State in Government and Letters,’ of which 
the first edition appeared in 1651. 

We have lived in great times, when great 
actions were performed ; and the survivors of 
the past and the young and curious who have 
grown or are growing up are anxious to get 
behind the scenes, and see the hands that 
directed and pulled the strings of so many 
secret and important movements. It is the 
fashion to write and talk about men recently 
dead as if they lived in the times of Clarendon 
and Burleigh,—a custom which begets a good 
deal of free speaking and some unfair conclu- 
sions, apt to wound, though perhaps uninten- 
tionally, those near and dear to the person of 
whom they are spoken. The work before us 
has originated more in a desire of the pre- 
sent Marquess of Londonderry to rescue his 
brother's reputation from the criticisms and 
aspersions of Lord Brougham, than in any 
distinct wish on his Lordship’s part that the 
Castlereagh Correspondence should be seen on 
the shelf side by side with the Wellington, 
Wellesley, and Nelson Despatches. We are 
not sorry for the cause which gives us a new 
insight into history, and could put up with 
| vagaries of Lord Brougham of which a 
Bt lication of papers equally valuable was 

kely to be the result. For instance, we should 
Tejoice in any notice of either Lord Burleigh 
or Lord Salisbury which should open up to us 
the rich treasures preserved, seemingly to very 
litle purpose, at Hatfield—or any unpleasing 
criticism that should induce the Duke of Ha- 
milton to vindicate his ancestors by intrusting 
the unexplored | aera of his family to the pen 
of a competent editor for immediate publication. 

Lord Castlereagh was nvi a great man, most 
certainly,—but he was a man of that presence 
of mind and fortitude which carry their owner 

gh affairs of critical moment when finer 
talents would have rested in the mire. His 
name will long be remembered as the last 





minister in this country hated by the people. 
Whenever the history of Napoleon or Welling- 
ton shall be written, there Lord Castlereagh 
must find a place. Whenever the history of the 
Irish Rebellion shall be told as it ought to be 
told, there Lord Castlereagh must be named. 
And in no history of the Union of the three 
countries can his labours be overlooked. His 
face and bearing are admirably preserved in his 
portrait by Lawrence in the Waterloo Gallery 
at Windsor; and few hereafter, remembering 
the place in which it hangs, will look upon that 
picture (one of Lawrence’s best works) without 
recollecting that it was Lord Castlereagh who 
selected Sir Arthur Wellesley, against the wishes 
of his sovereign, to take the command of the 
British army in the Peninsula. 

The present Marquess of Londonderry is 
known, but not distinguished, as an author. 
He has already published a pamphlet in vin- 
dication of his brother’s memory: and we may 
quote from these volumes, as among their 
lightest and most readable portion, some of the 
letters of acknowledgment received by him from 
surviving friends of his late brother to whom 
he had sent it,—though they do not relate to the 
principal portions of the work (in point of after 
interest), the history of the Rebellion and the 
arrangements for the Union. We quote these 
answers without comment. ‘The first is from 
Sir Robert Peel.— 

“ To the Marquess of Londonderry. 
“Whitehall, July 23, 1839. 

“My dear Lord Londonderry,—After my return 
from the House of Commons last night, I read your 
letter to Lord Brougham. I think you were per- 
fectly right in noticing his unjust estimate of the 
character and abilities of Lord Londonderry, and I 
think also you have noticed it in the most effectual 
manner by maintaining throughout that dispassionate 
and temperate tone which is much more becoming to 
the occasion, and makes a much deeper impression 
than irritation or vehemence, however natural or 
justifiable. You well know that no vindication of 
your brother’s memory was necessary for my satis- 
faction,_that my admiration of his character is too 
firmly rooted to be shaken by criticisms or phrases, 
and cayils at particular acts selected from a long 
political career. I doubt whether any public man 
(with the exception of the Duke of Wellington) who 
has appeared within the last half century, possessed 
that combination of qualities, intellectual and moral, 
which would have enabled him to effect under the 
same circumstances what Lord Londonderry did 
effect in regard to the Union with Ireland, and to 
the great political transactions of 1813, 1814, and 
1815. To do these things required a rare union of 
high and generous feelings, courteous and prepos- 
sessing manners, a warm heart and a cool head, 
great temper, great industry, great fortitude, great 
courage, moral and personal, that command and 
influence which makes other men willing instru- 
ments, and all these qualities combined with the 
disdain for low objects of ambition, and with spotless 
integrity. It is not flattering to say your brother 
had these qualifications, and that, by them and the 
proper use of them, he overcame practically difficul- 
ties which would have appalled and overwhelmed 
almost every other cotemporary statesman. I need 
only call to mind the one I have already named.— 
Believe me, my dear Lord Londonderry, most faith- 
fully yours, “ RoBerRT PEEL.” 

The second is from the Earl of Aberdeen.— 

“ To the Marquess of Londonderry. 
* Argyll House, July 24, 1839. 

“ My dear Londonderry,—I have only now been 
able to read your answer to Lord Brougham, a copy 
of which you had the goodness to send me the night 
before last. You may recollect when you first 
mentioned your intentions to me, I had some mis- 
givings on the subject. I feared that it might lead 
to an angry and painful correspondence with Lord 
Brougham ; and although no man differed more 
entirely than I did from his estimate of your bro- 
ther’s character, I thought, considering his political 





and party prejudices, that his work was much more 
impartial than could have been expected. I still 
think that this is the case; but I most cordially 
rejoice that you have persevered in your address, for 
you have executed your task most admirably. With 
much feeling, taste, and judgment, you have touched 
the principal events of your brother's life, and have 
placed them in a light as advantageous as it is just 
and true. You must be so thoroughly aware of my 
affection for the memory of your brother, as well as 
of my respect for his character, that you will have 
no difficulty in giving me credit for the sincere plea- 
sure with which I have read your vindication of his 
conduct. I believe it may be said with truth that 
few men have ever deserved so highly of their coun- 
try, and I am sure that none could ever more effec- 
tually secure the love and attachment of their friends. 
Having experienced his friendship for so many years, 
not only in my own person, but in those also most 
nearly connected with me, I have always felt, and 
shall ever feel, the warmest interest in everything 
which can affect his name and reputation.—Believe 
me, my dear Londonderry, most sincerely yours, 
“ ABERDEEN.” 
The third is from Sir James Graham.— 
“ To the Marquess of Londonderry. 
“ Grosvenor-place, July 27, 1839. 

“My dear Lord Londonderry,—I am very much 
obliged by your present of the copy of your answer 
to Lord Brougham. It is a tribute justly due to the 
memory of your brother, on whose services and talents 
you have bestowed no exaggerated praise, and in whose 
vindication you have evinced those feelings and that 
spirit which the occasion fully justifies. No poli- 
tical opponent, whom your brother honoured by 
admission into his private society, and no leader of a 
party, was ever so generous towards his adversaries 
in this particular. I never can forget the charm of 
his amiable manners and of his noble nature. I, 
indeed, should be ungrateful if I did not recollect 
his kindness, and rejoice in the success with which 
you have rescued his fair fame from an unjust attack. 
History, I am persuaded, will be more just than his 
cotemporaries, and he is not the first great man over 
whose tomb has been written—‘ Ingrata Patria.— 
I am, my dear Lord, yours very faithfully, 

“James GRAHAM.” 

On the style and language of the Pamphlet 
Mr. Disraeli, it will be seen, is very precise.— 

“ To the Marquess of Londonderry. 
* July 24, 1839. 

“ My dear Lord,—I have just read your Letter 
to Lord Brougham, and I cannot deny myselr tne 
sincere pleasure of congratulating you on the pub- 
lication of what is not only a very spirited yet dig- 
nified vindication of your eminent relative’s memory, 
but is an extremely interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to our political and historical literature. The 
style is worthy of the theme—fluent, yet sustained— 
and the sarcasm polished and most felicitous. It 
will make a considerable sensation ; and, if only for 
the original documents which it contains, will often 
be referred to. I assure you, my dear Lord, I can- 
not easily express with what entire satisfaction I have 
perused this well-timed appeal to that public opinion 
which has been too long abused on the character and 
career of a great statesman.—I am, my dear Lord, 
ever your obliged and faithful B. DisRAk tI.” 

And on the merits of the Memoirs now pub- 
lished, Mr. Alison, the historian of Europe, is 
marked and decisive.— 

“T cannot adequately express the gratification and 
interest which these Papers, one and all, have 
afforded me—I consider them as invaluable materials 
for History, of which I hope in future largely to 
avail myself. Those regarding the Union and 
Government of Ireland during the Rebellion, and 
after it, are of the highest importance ; especially 
from the vehement manner in which that measure 
has since been assailed, and the unceasing efforts 
made to get it repealed. You must allow me to 
add, that I think the life admirably done; in such a 
way, indeed, as leaves no room for regret that even 
the great Novelist had not undertaken the task. I 
was very much struck with several letters it con- 
tained, particularly the beautifully expressed one 
from Sir R. Peel, and the feeling one from the Duke 
of Wellington, immediately after the melancholy 
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catastrophe. But, more than all, I was impressed 
with the touching and highly interesting account of 
his life from your own pen, which none but a mem- 
ber of the family could have done so well, which 
elevates him so much above what those unacquainted 
with his private character were aware of, and which 
does equal credit to the head and heart of both 
Brothers, who, in their respective careers, have de- 
served so well of their country.” 

Here is the letter from the Duke to which 
Mr. Alison alludes.— 

** August 21, 1822. 


“My dear Charles—I do not trouble you to tell 
you that of which I am certain you are convinced— 
my heartfelt grief for the deplorable event which 
has recently occurred here; but I would not allow 





may be removed, as of judging on more certain prin- | 
ciples with what hopes ofa more favourable event it 
may be revived on a future occasion. I shall not 
take into the consideration the opposition given to 
the measure out of doors, in any other point of view 
than its affording the Members within a more plausible 
and popular pretence for acting upon their own pri- | 
vate feelings. The persons naturally committed 
against a Union may be classed as follows :—The 
Borough Proprietors—The Secondary Interests in 
Counties—The Primary Interests in Counties—The 
Barristers—The Purchasers into the present Parlia- 
ment—Individuals connected with Dublin. It is 
seareely necessary to point out the various modes in 
which the measure goes to affect the classes above 
mentioned. It is evident that borough property 


valent, though it might lead in some 


the post to go to Vienna, with the account that the | must suffer a diminution of value by the proposed 
King has desired that I should be sent there, without | arrangement. There being but one Member for each 
taking a few lines from myself. You will have seen | county intended, thirty-two individuals, whose weight 


that I had witnessed the melancholy state of mind | 
which was the cause of the catastrophe. I saw him | 


after he had been with the King on the 9th inst., to 


whom he had likewise exposed it: but, fearing that 
he would not send for his physician, I considered it 
my duty to go to him, and, not finding him, to write 


to him, which, considering what has since passed, was | 


a fortunate circumstance. You will readily believe 
what a consternation this deplorable event has 


person in London of any mark or distinction of all 
parties, and the crowds in the streets behaved re- 
spectfully and creditably. God bless you, my dear 
Charles! Pray remember me to Lady C. and Lady 
Stewart, and believe me ever yours most affection- 
ately, “ WELLINGTON.” 

We have already referred to the fortunate 
appointment which Lord Castlereagh made of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley to the command in the 
Peninsula. Here is a letter from George III. 
to Lord Castlereagh, dated ‘‘ Windsor Castle, 
October 3, 1809,” confirmatory of the diffi- 
culties which the latter had to encounter in 
recommending the appointment of so young a 
general officer as Sir Arthur was at that time 
over the heads of so many senior generals.— 

“ His Majesty has never been induced to admit 
that Lord Castlereagh was wanting in zeal or exertion 
in providing for the reinforcement of his army in 
Portugal. On the contrary, Lord Castlereagh must 
remember that the King was not disposed to ques- 
tion the correctness of the representations made by 
the late Sir John Moore, which subsequent experience 
has too fully confirmed; and, although he was in- 
duced to yield to the advice of his confidential 
servants, he never could look with satisfaction to 
the prospect of another British army being com- 

-mitted in Spain, under the possible recurrence of 
the same difficulties. It was also this impression 
which prompted the King to acquiesce in the ap- 
pointment of so young a Lieutenant-General as 
Lord Wellington to the command of the troops in 
Portugal, as he hoped that this consideration would 
operate with others, against any considerable aug- 
mentation of that army, although that augmentation 
has been since gradually produced by events not 
then foreseen. In making this observation, the King 
is far from meaning to reflect upon Lord Wellington, 
of whose zealous services and abilities he has the 
most favourable opinion, and whose subsequent con- 
duct has proved him deserving of the confidence 
reposed in him; but, as Lord Castlereagh has laid 
so much stress upon this point, his Majesty has con- 
sidered it due to himself and to Lord Castlereagh to 
show clearly that he had never entertained an idea 
that there had been any neglect on his part in pro- 
viding for that service.” 

The following memorandum relative to the 
opposition to the Union from personal interests 
was written by Lord Castlereagh, then secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and sent to 


the Duke of Portland, 1st of February, 1799. It | 


is an important document.— 

“Exclusive of the difficulties naturally attendant 
on a measure so novel and so important as a Union, 
it is worth examining in what degree private interest 
has obviously opposed an obstacle to its success; 
with a view, as well of considering how far, by a 
variation of the arrangement, this mighty impediment 





| tests. 
| depriving them of their best means of advancement, 


| 
occasioned here. The funeral was attended by every | money paid for their present seats. The Individuals 


now returns them to Parliament, must stand abso- 
lutely excluded. The Primary Interests, though not 
threatened with exclusion, are exposed to new con- 
The Barristers in Parliament look to it as 


and of their present business in the Courts, if they 
support it, the Attorneys having formed a combina- 
tion for this purpose. The Purchasers are averse to 
it, as being a surrender without advantage of the 


connected with Dublin, right or wrong, consider a 
Union as tending to lower the value of their pro- 
perty. Some estimate may be made of the amount 
of value thus supposed to operate against the mea- 
sure. It is proposed to alternate 108 Boroughs: 
taking an Irish seat at 2,000/., and an English seat 
at 4,0002., the loss of value on an Irish Borough 
would be about one-half, or 7,0007. on each, making 
in the gross 750,000. Estimating a County seat at 
| an equal value, where the superior pride of the situ- 
| ation counterbalances its uncertainty, the loss on 
| thirty-two seats extinguished amounts to 224,000/. 
The superior value of the other seat cannot, as in 
the Boroughs, operate as a set-off, as it does not in 
the case of Counties belong to the same individual; 
it can only counterbalance, in a certain degree, to the 
person possessing the leading interests, the superior 
risk and expense to which he will be exposed. It 
is difficult to estimate the Private Interests of the 
Barristers, but it must be pretty considerable, as they’ 
are about thirty in number, many of whom purchased 
their seats,—say 4,000/. each,—taking their seats.and 
prospects of situation together, which gives a result 
of 200,0007. The purchasers into the present Par- 
liament are very numerous; supposing only fifty, 
at 1,5002 each, seats being peculiarly cheap, gives 
75,0001. The Dublin influence it is difficult to esti- 
mate; it arises out of property and houses, lands, 
canal shares, &c. which the owners very falsely con- 
ceive would suffer in Dublin—call it 200,0007. The 
calculation will then stand thus :— 


| 








Boroughs ........ .seeeeeaee £756,000 
Counties ........ 224,000 
Barristers . 200,000 
Purchasers . 75,000 
Dublin..... 200,000 

£1,433,000 


Tf the above statement approaches towards the truth, 
there is a most formidable principle of resistance 
existing in the nature of the arrangement, which, 
connected with the general strength of opposition, 
and supported by local clamour, it is difficult for the 
weight of administration or the merits of the measure 
itself to overcome. What measure of national ad- 
vantage could prevail on the individuals of whom 
Parliament is composed, to sacrifice a million and a 
half of their own private property for the public 
benefit! National calamity or popular authority 
might compel them to do so; but the danger must 
be more imminent, and their preservation be more 
| obviously and immediately connected than it is, or 
else the popular authority must be very strong in 
favour of the measure, before they will yield their 
| private to their public feelings. Without presuming 
to recommend any alteration of the plan of repre- 
sentation decided on, it may be observed that, hold- 
ing as it does a fair hand between the popular and 
borough influence, like all compromises, by its im- 
partiality it pleases neither of the parties. If the 





if not defeat, this great measure, it j Ink 
at the possibility of diminishing or aati 
them. The borough objection may be remened ot 
once by pecuniary compensation; the county Hag 
pediment, by giving a second. member, The othe 
three classes cannot be reconciled by any * 
the distribution of the representation. If the 
ciple of compensation is taken up, it can sd 
applied to the boroughs, which are strictly ha 
property, of which there are eighty-six. The presking 
which have an open election do not admit of bei 
so compensated, and therefore seem to require 
equivalent in representation for what they now 
sess. Returning one Member to the United 
liament would be felt and admitted to be an equi 
wes - 

Limerick, where the influence is divided. to’ rs 
convenient collision of interests. Of this descrintion 
including the University, there are thirty-two, Alot. 
ting a second Member to counties would be more 
than an equivalent—it would be an absolute increase 
of value; it can only be looked to as disarming b 
far the most powerful opposition we have to coment 
against. It is a mere question of expediency; in 
strict justice, one Member is all they can demand, 
The expense of compensation would depend on the 
mode.in which the close boroughs are classed. Ij 
the boroughs alternate, or two are joined 
the amount in eighty-six boroughs, at 7,000 
would be 602,000/.; if three boroughs are united, the 
expense would be about 800,000/. The amount might 
be discharged in debentures bearing an. interest of 
6 per cent., which, with the usual sinking fund, would 
charge the State, in the former case, with an annuity 
not exceeding 40,000/7.; and in the latter about 
50,000/., for a definite period. Should two Members 
be given to the counties, and only two 
connected, the numbers would stand thus:— 

32 Counties ...........seceecese 64 

# Open Boroughs .............. 

#6 Close Boroughs.............. 

Dublin and Cork, two Members.. 2 





141 
Should three Boroughs be united, the numberswould 
stand thus :— 
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Should it be thought expedient, with a view of 
diminishing the gross number of representatives, to 
look to the Union of more than two boroughs, it 
may be worth considering whether a certain number 
of the close boroughs, at the option of the proprietors, 
might not be bought out altogether, so as not to make 
it necessary to unite more than two boroughs. In- 
trodueing a third, though connected with compensa- 
tion in its due proportion, would leave an influence 
of an inconvenient description. The election by 
three boroughs would be awkward, and be considered 
by the proprietors as not worth retaining, In addi- 
tion to the difficulties above stated, as tending to 
obstruct the measure, it is to be observed that the 
County members, either concluding the popularfeel- 
ing to be adverse to the question, or apprehending 
that a clamour might be raised against it, upon elec- 
tioneering principles, were contending with each other 
which should profess the strongest opposition to it 
This motive alone was sufficient to create in every 
‘County an active party against the measure, W! 
has been unequally and with little effect opposed by 
the friends of the measure.” : : 

The Irish affairs, the Preface informs us, will 
fill two more octavo volumes. We shall, there- 
fore, abstain from offering any criticism on Lord 
Castlereagh’s conduct in Ireland until we shall 
have the whole materials for such a criticism 
before us. 





The Parsonage. By Rudolph Tépffer. 2 vols. 
Simms & M‘Intyre. 

THE conviction which we have always enter- 

tained and frequently expressed of the 

and individual gifts of Rudolph Topfler as @ 

artist does not wear out in proportion as eu! 

acquaintance with him becomes more int 





| obstacles abeve alluded to are so serious as to retard, 


mate. He has humour,—creative power, —that 
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~ vic which holds fast those which it has once 
. ined, —that minute finish which is only 
- nificant or sufferable as applied to subjects 
distinct in form and indivi ual in character. 
Where there is much truth in Fiction there can 
be little tediousness. It is not the capricious 
wanderings of a Clementina’s insanity nor a 
issa’s long-drawn leave-takings of a cruel 
world which weary us in Richardson. We are 
gure that such t ings have been ; and, like 
children, love to hear the story which we know 
heart better than any new tale. But when 
we are introduced to a solemn Sanhedrim of love 
held in the cedar parlour — to a grandmamma 
Shirley and an aunt Selby — points of 
female delicacy, in ches which the object of 
their care can recollect and record verbatim— 
we then feel the elaboration intolerable, because 
it is false; and are disposed to cut the process 
short by the same disrespectful ejaculation as 
made an end at once and for ever of that rare 
andcurious Eidolon—Mrs. Harris the immortal ! 

Nevertheless, our powers of bearing with 

lixity have not often been more a 
tested than by this same ‘Parsonage.’ 4 
Tupffer was not a second Richardson; yet he 
has adventured among themes little less painful 
than that of the incomparable domestic tragedy. 
A Pastor adopts a cere ae boy falls in 
ove with a Precentor’s daughter—the Precentor, 
after hesitating for awhile on account of the origin 
of the pretendant, sanctions the betrothal; and, 
in favour of the good promise of Charles, refuses 
the addresses of Ernest, a youth of fashion and 
fortune. Charles is sent to study at a distance 
from Louise,—eagerly waiting for the moment 
when he may claim her. Against him a mean 
miserable porter conceives a steady and rancor- 
ous hatred—dogs his steps—reports minutely 
everything that can discredit him in the eyes of 
his father-in-law elect—opens negotiations with 
the mother of Ernest the inconsolable. Let us 
note that the Precentor receiving this man’s 
hateful gossip and the lady who condescends to 
take such a soiled tool in hand are represented 
as honourable and well-meaning people. All 
Champin’s machinations, however, prove to be 
vain, until patience and steady hatred throw 
into the Iago’s hands the clue of Charles’s 
mystery. He is proved to be the child of in- 
famy. The Precentor breaks off the match— 
and Louise dies of a slow decline. The agonized 
father retracts his ban and recalls the wretched 
student,—but only when it is too late. 

This dreary invention, we repeat, is wrought 
out with remarkable power and self-consistency ; 
swe could prove had we the heart, in these 
dark days, to sadden our readers as we ourselves 
have been saddened. A yet more painful im- 
pression than belongs to the incidents of the 
story itself is left on our minds by ‘The Par- 
sonage.’ Its accuracy as a picture of manners 
and society will strike every one reading it with 
strong internal evidence. But if it must be 
thusaccepted, the household world of Switzerland 
Wears an uninviting (not to say repulsive) as- 
pect. Scrupulosity, scandal, espionnaye make up 
atrefoil as ill-looking as any which a “culler of 
simples” can gather in the high-ways or by-ways 
a Life. Nobility of thought, liberty of action— 
those really high morals which expressly provide 
for exceptional cases—can have small place in 
a sphere where persons themselves neither very 
mean nor very vulgar nor very self-interested 
confide their most intimate cares and delicate 
¢oncerns to the ministrations of such a low and 
malignant eaves-dropper as Champin. Under 

circumstances Mrs. Grundy ceases to be a 
person of comic attributes. She is invested with 
Splice and poisons, if not the bolder dagger, 
*ithe Tragedy Queen. It might not be unser- 
‘weable to extend our speculations further—to 











examine causes as well as to denounce effects ; 
but we would rather stop,—and express our 
trust that such incidents as those which form the 
— of ‘Rosa and Gertude’ [see ante, p. 208] 
and ‘The Parsonage’ are the exceptions, not 
the rule, of intercourse in the Cantons. 

It should be added, that ‘The Parsonage’ 
has been here rendered for ‘The Parlour Li- 
brary,’ by a translator far above the average :— 
the Aumour of Tépffer’s manner not having 
evaporated in the process, as in hands less 
delicate and skilful must inevitably have 
happened. 





Forty-eight Letters of his Imperial Highness 
Archduke John of Austria to John von Miiller 
—[Acht und Vierzig Briefe, §c.| Schaff- 
hausen, Harter; London, Dulau & Co. 

Tue elevation of an Austrian Prince to the 

dignity of Vicar of the new “‘ German Empire” 

constructed, or to be constructed, by the wise 
men at Frankfurt, has inspired some dexterous 
person with the idea of bringing to light certain 
early confidences addressed to the celebrated 
historian, between 1799 and 1806, by that illus- 
trious personage. They belong to a time which 
the vast European events of the present day 
seem to have thrown back already to the 

distance of a century; and can now awaken a 

temporary interest only so far as they afford some 

notion of the capacity and dispositions in youth 
of the Prince who has been called in advanced 
years to a station no less novel than arduous. 

What they produce in this way, however, is 

far from being considerable. The Prince seems 

to have consulted Von Miiller more particularly 
in reference to the affairs of Switzerland and 
the Tyrol, with which the historian at that time 
was in close political as well as literary relations, 

—and which, of course, had a deep interest for 

all members of the .House of Austria during 

the eventful period in question. Their com- 
pea is in no way superior to what might 

e expected from any young prince of a frank 
amiable nature and moderate understanding 
writing on subjects that could not fail to excite 
deeply every one of the Imperial family of Haps- 
burg. The only point in them that can have any 
value beyond this eyidence in regard to the 

Archduke’s actual position, is his expression, 

thrown out on the eve of the French conquests 

in Germany, of a strong desire for the removal 
of the jealousies then extant between Austria 
and Prussia, and for a cordial union of both 
against the common enemy,—a desire which, 
as all know, was doomed to be disappointed 
until a much later period, when the cup of 

French oppression had been filled to overflow- 

ing. How far this view of what was then 

politically desirable may be counted in the 
present day as any forethought of the design 
now advanced to fuse the German kingdom 
into a more entire and lasting unity, we must 
leave to be determined by the political observer. 

The composition of these Letters, we have said, 
is in no way remarkable. The most laudable 
quality in the writer is a general love of brevity. 

Only a few of them are written in German: the 

rest are notable specimens of the language that 

passed for French amongst sovereigns and 
courtiers at a time when it was still the speech 
of courts in Germany. In the first two short 
letters we find the following curious phrases :— 

“Point de mal n’a son bien”’—to signify that there 

is no evil without its corresponding good. “ La 

mort du Prince d’'Orange nous a affligés.” 

“* Homme de téte qui pourrait étre employé en 

Italie,” meaning one fit for employment there : 

and “Je reconnais quel homme que cela est,” 

for I perceive what a man this is. 
It is to be feared that the literary publications 
of Germany have received a serious check from 





the convulsions of States and principles of which 
this year has seen the beginning: so that one 
may well understand how publishers, in the 
falling off of their usual occupation, should be 
glad to seize upon anything, however trivial, 
which may be likely to obtain currency, from 


the political interests of the moment. But for 
some motive like this, the Archduke’s letters, it 
is clear, would scarcely have been disturbed 
anew. Some of the historian’s replies to them, 
we may add, have already been printed in the 
general collection of Von Miiller’s works :—but 
of the one and the other the interest has long 
since fled with the day to which they belonged. 





The Women of the American Revolution. By 
Elizabeth F. Ellet. 2 vols. New York, 
Baker & Scribner; London, Chapman. 

Tus book is not without its full share of whim- 

sicalities. In the first place, some of the portrait 

illustrations emulate in peculiarity the “cuts” 
of ladies’ dresses in our magazines of the last 
century. The fair rebels of America had no Sir 

Joshua—no Sir Thomas—and still less a Chalon 

—to hand down to posterity their graces and 

their laces. Then, we find in the list names not 

to be encountered without a smile. Bidlack is 
not euphonious,—MacJunkin promises little, — 
with Shattuck no musician will fall in love,— 
and Dissosway reads like a piece of bad spell- 
ing. Mr. Dickens’s Peerybingles and Chicken- 
stalkers sound as probable as the above—and 
how far more grandly heroic! Thirdly, sayings 
and doings are recorded against which the 
authoress of ‘The Daughters of England,’ and 
every similar orderly gentlewoman, might see 
prim cause to protest. The Women of the 

American Revolution seem to have revelled in 

the indulgence of a defying and sprightly 

humour. A stinging rebuff discharged against 

an English officer — a cutting answer to a 

simple question (if we are to trust Mrs. Eliza- 

beth Ellet)——- were accomplishments cultivated 
with great zeal; and the practice of which is 
boasted of and recollected even unto this day. 

Fourthly, a large part of their achievements is set 

forth in a solemnly florid style, only one degree 

less noticeable - the elaborately pleasant 
manner which is the other alternative of am- 
bitious writers. And yet, albeit this book must 
and will provoke a smile, it commands respect 
as an honest chronicle of honest persons; who 

—whether right or wrong, tragical or flippant 

—were earnest in deed no less than in opinion, 

and who attested their belief in the justice of 

their cause by acts of courage, charity 
endurance. While we play with its oddities, 

Honour forbid that we should not recognize the 

sound principle of life and individuality with 

which also its pages are instinct?) When tales 
come to us—as they do too plentifully now-a- 
days—of ladies of fashion haranguing patriots 
in coffee-houses, or sitting in the side boxes of 
theatres wearing the bonnet rouge as a sign and 
token of priestess-ship, we cannot but turn to 
these stout, sharp-tongued, strange, sincere 

American women as to a class far different 

and worthier, — though small might be the 

book-learning of some, and though the best of 
their good manners may not have been up “to 
the mark” of palazzo or salon. 

In treating the Women of the Revolution 
Mrs. Ellet is fair and honest. She has made a 
space for the Baroness de Riedesel, and Lady 
Harriet Ackland, and one or two other loyalist 
ladies, —whom she shows to have been as brave 
and tender as if they had taken “the right 
side.” The above have been long-valued 
friends of ours, —ranking with the Derbys and 
the Hutchinsons, the Fanshawes and the Rus- 
sells, whose virtue and honour in trying situa- 
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tions indicate the high tone of mind and morals 
of the men whom these distinguished women 
solaced and aided. The illustrations which 
might be drawn from a book like this contain a 
lesson neither ephemeral in its value nor limited 
in its application. The mere housewife—the 
toy of Luxury in its hours of dalliance—will 
hardly on the breaking out of a storm start 
up ready armed with self-command and self- 
sacrifice. Out of either such there is no 
making a 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 

be her heart ever so true and be her will to suc- 
cour and to serve ever so devoted. Pride, or deli- 
cacy, or unselfishness may in exceptional cases 
raise the victim to the height of serenity in suf- 
fering (as we write, we think of the last days of 
Marie Antoinette); but they will hardly main- 
tain her in courage and Renutien when in- 
dependent action has to be hazarded. But to 
proceed with this argument, and with the consi- 
derations to which it gives rise, would lead us 
too far from the immediate task—a notice of 
this ill-written but interesting book by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ellet. 

The first figure in the book is, of course, Mary 
Washington, the General's mother,—a grave, 
authoritative, highly-principled person, who 
seems never to have forgotten the son in the 
hero.— 

“The Marquis de la Fayette repaired to Freder- 
icksburg, previous te his departure for Europe, in the 
fall of 1784, to pay his parting respects to the 
mother, and to ask her blessing. Conducted by one 
of her grandsons, he approached the house, when 
the young gentleman observed: ‘There, sir, is my 
grandmother.’ La Fayette beheld—working in the 
garden, clad in domestic made clothes, and her grey 
head covered with a plain straw hat—the mother of 
‘his hero, his friend and a country’s preserver !’ The 
lady saluted him kindly, observing, ‘Ah, marquis! 
you see an old woman; but come, I can make you 
welcome to my poor dwelling, without the parade 
of changing my dress,’ To the encomiums lavished 
by the marquis on his chief, the mother replied: ‘I 
am not surprised at what George has done, for he 
was always a very good boy.’” 

To this follows a notice of Mrs. President 
Reed,—an intelligent active lady, whose his- 
tory was one of a life harassed by military 
movements, vicissitudes of fortune, and hair- 
breadth escapes. Next to her we are bidden to 
admire Mrs. Mercy Warren, —a heroine of dif- 
ferent quality. Biren begun life as a great 
reader, she gave utterance to her patriotic 
emotions in a phraseology which now-a-days 
would be thought the very reverse of sincere. 
Writing to Mr. Adams before the meeting of 
the first Congress, Mrs. Mercy expressed her- 
self thus historically and grandiloquently.— 

“Though you have condescended to ask my sen- 
timents, in conjunction with those of a gentleman 
qualified both by his judgment and integrity, as well 
as his attachment to the interest of his country, to 
advise at this important crisis, yet I shall not be so 
presumptuous as to offer anything but my fervent 
wishes that the enemies of America may hereafter 
for ever tremble at the wisdom and firmness, the pru- 
dence and justice of the delegates deputed from our 
cities, as much as did the Phocians of old at the 
power of the Amphyctions of Greece. But if the 
Locrians should in time appear among you, I advise 
you to beware of choosing an ambitious Philip as 
your leader. Such a one might subvert the prin- 
ciples on which your institution is founded, abolish 
your order, and build up a monarchy on the ruins of 
the happy institution.” 

After an extract like the above, what can 
Mrs. Ellet mean by saying that “ her style was 
not vitiated by the artificial tastes of the day; 
yet her expression is often studiously elaborated, 
in accordance with the prevalent fashion”? We 
fear that Mrs. Mercy was a pedant :—but then, 
to adopt Scott’s saying, ‘‘the woman was mortal 
and an authoress.” She consulted Mrs. Ma- 





cauley on the state of parties in England—and 
published a satirical dramatic piece in two acts, 
called ‘The Group,’ “in which many of the 
leading Tory characters of the day were hu- 
morously introduced.” She published also tra- 
gedies, ‘ The Sack of Rome’ and ‘ The Ladies of 
Castile,’ of which the patriotic sentiment was the 
most remarkable merit! — corresponded with 
Mrs. Hannah Winthrop, “ the wife of Dr. Win- 
throp of Cambridge, sometimes under the signa- 
tures of Honoria and Philomela;”—wrote “ let- 
ters to her sons at college, containing sound 
advice ;”—and composed a history of the Revo- 
lution. On the whole, despite the proud intel- 
lectual superiority ascribed to her, Mrs. Mercy 
Warren is less interesting to us than some among 
her sisters who were called upon to ruder ser- 
vices. Here, for instance, is something more 
racy, in the account of the great baking of Mis- 
tress Mary Draper.— 


“ When the news reached Connecticut that blood 
had been shed, Putnam, who was at work in the field, 
left his plough in the furrow, and started for Cam- 
bridge without delaying to change his apparel. Stark 
was sawing pine logs without a coat; he shut down 
the gate of his mill, and commenced the journey to 
Boston in his shirt-sleeves. The same spirit prevailed 
far and near. The volunteers waited not to be sup- 
plied with arms, but seizing on whatever rude weapons 
were at hand, hastened away to fight for home and 
liberty. The women, lacking not their share of 
patriotic zeal, were active in preparations to encou- 
rage, assist, and sustain them. Among many whose 
persevering exertions were ready and efficient, Mrs. 
Draper is still remembered with admiration by those 
who knew her. She was the wife of Captain Draper, 
of Dedham, Massachusetts, and lived on a farm. 
Her house, which was always a home for the destitute 
while occupied by her, is yet standing, and is owned 
by one of her descendants. It was her abode to 
the age of one hundred years. Mrs. Draper felt 
the deepest sympathy for the hardships inevitably 
encountered by the newly-raised troops, and con- 
sidered the limited means she possessed not as her 
own property, but belonging to her distressed country. 
When the first call to arms sounded throughout the 
land, she exhorted her husband to lose no time in 
hastening to the scene of action; and with her own 
hands bound knapsack and blanket on the shoulders 
of her only son, a stripling of sixteen, bidding him 
depart and do his duty. To the entreaties of her 
daughter that her young brother might remain at 
home to be their protector, she answered that every 
arm able to aid the cause belonged to the country. 
‘He is wanted and must go. You and I, Kate, have 
also service to do. Food must be prepared for the 
hungry; for before to-morrow night, hundreds, I hope 
thousands, will be on their way to join the conti- 
nental forces. Some who have travelled far will 
need refreshment, and you and I, with Molly, must 
feed as many as we can.’ This undertaking, though 
of no small labour, was presently commenced. 
Captain Draper was a thriving farmer; his granaries 
were well filled, and his wife’s dairy was her special 
care and pride. All the resources at her command 
were in requisition to contribute to her benevolent 
purpose. Assisted by her daughter and the domestic, 
she spent the whole day and night, and the succeed- 
ing day, in baking brown bread. The ovens of that 
day were not the small ones now in use; but were 
suited for such an occasion, each holding bread suffi- 
cient to supply a neighbourhood. By good fortune 
two of these monster ovens appertained to the esta- 
blishment, as is frequently the case in New England. 
These were soon in full blast, and the kneading- 
trough was plied by hands that shrank not from the 
task. At that time of hurry and confusion none 
could stop long enough to dine. The people were 
under the influence of strong excitement, and all 
were in such haste to join the army, that they 
stayed only to relieve the cravings of hunger, though 
from want of food, and fatigue, many were almost 
exhausted. With the help of a disabled veteran of 
the French war, who had for years resided in her 
family, Mrs. Draper had soon her stores in readiness. 
A long form was erected by the road-side; large pans 
of bread and cheese were placed upon it, and re- 





COcr, 2 
plenished as often as was necessary: whi — 
brought cider in pails from the pe Baw John 
into tubs, was served out by two lads who volume 
their services. Thus were the w patriots 
on their way. Mrs. Draper presided at the 
tainment; and when her own stock of a 
began to fail, applied to her neighbours for aid B 
their contributions her hospitable board was suppli 7 
till in a hae days the necessity for extraord; 
exertion had in a measure sed 
ae oy took the place of see aha “a 

ow Mrs. Hannah Erwin Israel] by her o 
valour rescued her flocks and herds from Tor 
spoliation, in defiance of a spirited charge of 
musketry, also the hair-breadt escapes of her 
husband, make up a stirring chapter. Lydia 
Darrah belonged to the meek Society of Qua. 
kers; and it was possibly owing to the well. 
known character of the body that the British 
officers selected her husband’s house in Phil. 
adelphia as the scene of their councils, But 
Lydia, being uneasy in her mind, listened at 
key-holes to obtain peace and information: and 
hearing a voice reading a paper aloud which 
contained “an order for the troops to quit the 
city on the night of the 4th, and march out 
to a secret attack upon the American arm 
then encamped at White Marsh,” she resolved 
to warn General Washington of his danger,—a 
service requiring no little nerve, as the British 
lines were to be passed. The purpose, how- 
ever, was satisfactorily accomplished. 

The celebrated Miss Rebecca Franks was a 
woman of fashion—such as it was; one of the 
wits who so cruelly discomfited British valour, 

“Tt is related of her, that at a splendid ball given 
by the officers of the British army to the ladies of 
New York, during an interval of dancing, Sir Henry 
Clinton, previously engaged in conversation with 
Miss Franks, called out to the musicians, ‘Give us 
“ Britons, strike home.”’—‘The commander-in-chief,’ 
exclaimed she, ‘has made a mistake; he meant to 
say “ Britons—go home.”’ * * At the festival of the 
Mischianza, where even whig ladies were present, 
Miss Franks had appeared as one of the princesses, 
She remained in Philadelphia after its evacuation by 
the British troops. Lieutenant-Colonel Jack Steward 
of Maryland, dressed in a fine suit of scarlet, took 
an early occasion to pay his compliments; and gal- 
lantly said—‘I have adopted your colours, my 
princess, the better to secure a courteous reception. 
Deign to smile on a true knight.’ To this covert 
taunt Miss Franks made no reply: but turing to 
the company who surrounded her, exclaimed— 
* How the ass glories in the lion’s skin !’” 

As illustrating the manners of a past time, 
we would willingly have extracted Mrs. Ellet’s 
account of this same “ Mischianza”’ Festival— 
probably the most carnavalesque entertainment 
ever held in Penn’s quiet capital—the prodigal 
British red-coats being its givers; but the 
passage is too long, and would not bear divi- 
sion.—Mrs. Gibbes had to take her part in the 
struggle, in the thickest of the war.—We will 
take one scene from amongst many, to remind 
those who have forgotten during the long peace 
what sort of passages have been and may yet 
again be.— 

“When the news reached Charleston that the 
British had encamped on Mr. Gibbes’s plantation, 
the authorities in that city despatched two galleys to 
dislodge them. These vessels ascended the river in 
the night, and arriving opposite, opened a heavy fire 
upon the invaders’ encampment. The men had 
received strict injunctions not to fire upon the house 
for fear of injury to any of the family. It could 
not, however, be known to Mr. Gibbes that such a 
caution had been given; and as soon as the Ame- 
ricans began their fire, dreading some accident, he 
proposed to his wife that they should take the chil- 
dren and seek a place of greater safety. Their 
horses being in the enemy's hands, they had no means 
of conveyance; but Mrs. Gibbes, with energies roused 
to exertion by the danger, and anxious only to secure 
shelter for her helpless charge, set off to walk with 
the children to an adjoining plantation situated in the 
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jnteri izzling rain was falling, and the weather 
ite ey ally; the fire was incessant from the 
Serica guns, and sent—in order to avoid the house 
«ina direction which was in a range with the course 
of the fugitives. The shot, falling around them, cut 
the bushes and struck the trees on every side. Ex- 


each moment to this imminent danger, they 
continued their flight with as much haste as possible 
for about a mile, till beyond the reach of the shot. 


i ched the houses occupied by the negro 
ne dag the plantation, they stopped for a few 
moments to rest. Mrs. Gibbes, wet, chilled, and 
exhausted by fatigue and mental anxiety, felt her 
strength utterly fail, and was obliged to wrap herself 
in a blanket and lie down upon one of the beds. It 
was at this time, when the party first drew breath 
freely — with thankfulness that the fears of death 
were over—that on reviewing the trembling group to 
ascertain if all had escaped uninjured, it was found 
that a little boy, John Fenwick, was missing. In the 
hurry and terror of their flight the child had been 
forgotten and left behind! What was now to be 
done? The servants refused to risk their lives by 
returning for him; and in common humanity Mr. 
Gibbes could not insist that any one should under- 
take the desperate adventure. The roar of the dis- 
tant guns was still heard, breaking at short intervals 
the deep silence of the night. The chilly rain was 
falling, and the darkness was profound. Yet the 
thought of abandoning the helpless boy to destruction 
was agony to the hearts of his relatives. In this 
extremity the self-devotion of a young girl inter- 

to save him. Mary Anna, the eldest daughter 
of Mrs. Gibbes—then only thirteen years of age, 
determined to venture back—in spite of the fearful 
peril_alone. The mother dared not oppose her 
noble resolution, which seemed indeed an inspiration 
from heaven; and she was permitted to go. Hasten- 
‘ing along the path with all the speed of which she 
was capable, she reached the house, still in the un- 
disturbed possession of the enemy, and entreated 
permission from the sentinel to enter : persisting, in 
spite of refusal, till by earnest importunity of sup- 
plication, she gained her object. Searching anxiously 
through the house, she found the child in a room in 
the third story, and lifting him joyfully in her arms, 
carried him down, and fled with him to the spot 
where her anxious parents were awaiting her return, 

The shot still flew thickly around her, frequently 
throwing up the earth in her way; but protected by 
the Providence that watches over innocence, she 
joined the rest of the family in safety. The boy 
saved on this occasion by the intrepidity of the 
young girl was the late General Fenwick, distin- 
guished for his services in the last war with Great 
Britain.” 

We must leave Mrs. Eliza Wilkinson’s wit, 
and “ihe memory of Mrs. Martha Bratton” — 
who “in the hands of an infuriated monster, 
with the instrument of death around her neck,”’ 
“nobly refused to betray her husband”’ (so 
muns the toast, with much besides). Unable 
to dwell on Mrs. Mary Slocumb’s dexterous 
management of General Tarleton when he 
Visited her house with hostile purposes, we 
direct attention to her own graphic account of 
her presence at the battle at Moore’s Creek.— 
Out of materials like these some Scott to come 
may possibly write for the Americans their 
‘Old Mortality.’—There were other merits be- 
sides her mettle in Mrs. Mary Slocumb. During 
the prolonged absences of her husband the 
Captain, — 

“Mrs. Slocumb took the entire charge of the 
Pantation, being obliged to perform many of the 
duties which usually fall to the lot of the rougher 
sex. She used to say, laughingly, that she had done 
in those perilous times all that a man ever did, 
except ‘ mauling rails; and to take away even that 
€xception she went out one day and split afew. She 
Was a graceful and fearless rider. * * In the know- 

how to spin, sew, and weave, our fair equestrian 
Was perfect. She could also wash and cook; and it 
was her pride to excel in all she did. * * The results 

persevering industry and that of her domestics 
appeared at her death in curtains, quilts, and cloths 


to furnish a country store. Let our indolent fie 
ladies blush for themselves when they learn tha? 2 
woman of mind and intelligence, whose rare powers 
of conversation charmed the social circle, actually 
carded, spun, wove, cut and made all the clothes 
worn by an officer of the army in active service 
during the southern campaign, includitig his guard- 
cloak; and that the material of her own dress was 
manufactured by her own hands!” 


The last Woman of the Revolution included 
in Mrs. Ellet’s first volume is the daughter of 
Benjamin Franklin, Mrs. Sarah Bache. Every 
one, we should have thought, must recollect 
that some of the Philosopher’s pleasantest and 
most playful letters were addressed to this lady 
—yet, strange to say, Mrs. Ellet, the American 
authoress, collecting for her subject, is less 
aware of the fact than her English critic. She 
has forgotten Franklin’s lively epistle from 
Paris answering Mrs. Bache’s petition for 
lace and feathers,—in which he declares that 
coming after her housewifely accounts of her 
own spinning, &c., such a request comes to him 
“like salt to his strawberries,’’ pointing out that 
she need but wear her cambric long enough 
and she will be sure to have the cobweb coveted 
—and that, “feathers, dear girl, are to be had 
in America from every cock’s tail.” Notwith- 
standing Poor Richard’s wise saw, the father 
sent the gauds after all; and the following 
must be the daughter’s acknowledgment of the 
same.— 

“September 14, 1779:—‘I am indeed much 
obliged to you for your very kind present. It never 
could have come at a more seasonable time, and par- 
ticularly so as they are all necessary. * * But how 
could my dear papa give me so severe a reprimand for 
wishing a little finery. He would not, I am sure, if 
he knew how much I have felt it. Last winter was 
a season of triumph to the whigs, and they spent it 
gaily. You would not have had me, I am sure, stay 
away from the Ambassador’s or General's entertain- 
ments, nor when I was invited to spend the day with 
General Washington and his lady; and you would 
have been the last person, I am sure, to have wished 
to see me dressed with singularity. Though I never 
loved dress so much as to wish to be particularly fine, 
yet I never will go out when I cannot appear so as 
to do credit to my family and husband. * * I can 
assure my dear papa that industry in this country is 
by no means laid aside; but as to spinning linen, we 
cannot think of that till we have got that wove which 
we spun three years ago. Mr. Duttield has bribed a 
weaver that lives on his farm to weave me eighteen 
yards by making him three or four shuttles for no- 
thing and keeping it a secret from the country people, 
who will not suffer them to weave for those in town. 
This is the third weaver's it has been at, and many 
fair promises I have had about it. *Tis now done and 
whitening, but forty yards of the best remains at 
Liditz yet that I was to have had home a twelvemonth 
last month. Mrs. Keppele, who is gone to Lancaster, 
is to try to get it done there for me; but not a thread 
will they weave but for hard money. My maid is 
now spinning wool for winter stockings for the whole 
family, which will be no difficulty in the manufactory, 
as I knit them myself. I only mention these things 
that you may see that balls are not the only reason 
that the wheel is laid aside. * * This winter ap- 
proaches with so many horrors that I shall not want 
anything to go abroad in if I can be comfortable at 
home, My spirits, which I have kept up during my 
being drove about from place to place much better 
than most people’s I meet with, have been lowered 
by nothing but the depreciation of the money, which 
has been amazing lately, so that home will be the 
place for me this winter, as I cannot get a common 
winter cloak and hat but just decent under two 
hundred pounds; as to gauze now, it is fifty dollars a 
yard; “tis beyond my wish, and I should think it not 
only a shame but a sin to buy it if I had millions. 
It is indeed, as you say, that money is too cheap; for 
there are so many people that are not used to have it, 
nor know the proper use of it, that get so much, that 
they care not whether they give one dollar or a hun- 
dred for anything they want; but to those whose every 





it is particularly hard; for Mr. Bache could not bear 
to do business in the manner it has been done in this 
place, which has been almost all by monopolizing 
and forestalling.’ ” 

The above will satisfy all such as read for 
character that we have not been extreme in 
characterizing this book as a work and not 
a mere collection of leaves “thick-set with 
nothings.” —We may return to it again ;—the 
above sketch having only, be it remembered, 
dealt with half the gallery of ‘The Women of 
the Pewee Tie el age ocean. * it is a grievous 
pity that the work is not better written. 





Notes of a Tour in the Plains of India, the 
Himala, and Borneo; being Extracts from 
the Private Letters of Dr. Hooker, written 
during a Government Botanical Mission to 
those Countries. Part I. England to Cal- 
cutta. Reeve & Co. 


Dr. Hooker is travelling in the East,—as many 
of our botanical readers already know,—by virtue 
of an appointment of the Home Ministry. The 
object of his mission is to investigate the vege- 
table productions of certain parts of our Asiatic 
and Archipelagian possessions. It is now about 
twelve months since he quitted this country, 
having a free passage granted to him in the 
suite of the new Governor-General of India, 
Lord Dalhousie,—whom he consequently accom- 
panied to Calcutta. It is the Doctor's intention, 
we are told, to publish a regular account of his 
travels on their completion and his return. 
Why, then, are the present extracts from his 
private letters given to the world? The “ Ed.” 
says his object in this, as it appears to us, pre- 
mature poo unnecessary publication is to put 
the public in possession of the fullest interim 
information respecting the traveller's progress 
and success. We do not know whether there be 
many botanical readers so anxious about these 
things as to be unable to wait for Dr. Hooker’s 
ownaccounts of them; but we feel pretty certain 
that few general readers will care much about 
the information contained in the notes of this 
first part of the journey. Descriptions of Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Cairo are too hacknied to 
find readers now. There must be something 
very extraordinary in the style of a writer— 
either the humour must be great or the pic- 
torial power unrivalled—who could command 
attention to such subjects. Dr. Hooker has no 
pretensions of the kind: nor are these letters, 
so far as yet made public, redeemed by contain- 
ing valuable information of any sort. Ordinary 
Englishmen know the route to Calcutta nearly 
as well as that tothe Isle of Wight. If there be 
a terra incognita on the way thither, it is Aden ; 
and as a taste of these Notes we give Dr. 
Hooker's brief account of it.— 

“ Aden is one of the most remarkable places I 
ever saw, and I only wonder that so little has been 
heard of it. It is a great, black, barren volcano, 
long extinct and of great age, starting abruptly from 
the ocean opposite the flat shore of Arabia, with 
which it is connected by a long, low, flat spit of sand. 
To the west of it is a smaller, but somewhat similar, 
peninsula of rugged rocks. They are like to the 
volcanic islands of the southern part of the Red Sea 
and some parts of the coast of Africa, but altogether 
different from the S.W. end of Arabia. The long 
low beach is richly wooded with acacias, dates, and 
mangroves I am informed; but it is impossible to 
land there without being taken prisoner by the Arabs, 
whom we deprived of Aden. Ships do not lie off 
the shore, but at the N.W. end of the peninsula, 
and sheltered from the N.E. monsoon now blowing 
strong; and there are the coal depdts, a solitary 
hotel, and one or two houses of officials. The pen- 
insula is one mass of volcanic rock, 1,700 feet high, 
a very ancient volcano, in short, whose crater is 
broken down to the eastward, where the town is 
placed. In this respect it resembles St. Helena, but 






















































































of various sorts and patterns, sufficient in quantity 


dollar is the same as a silver one, which is our case, 


is as sterile to look at as Ascension, or more so; for 
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the top of Green Mountain (in Ascension) is green, 
while here, except in a few flat places near the coast, 
no green thing is to be discerned from the sea. 
Quite three-fourths of the rock are inaccessible, the 
upper part consisting of a wall extraordinarily jagged 
and serrated, several miles long, many parts of which 
are no broader than a horse’s back. This wall sends 
off spurs: so that take the peninsula where you will 
you have a full front; and cut it down where you 
may there is always a pointed perpendicular section. 
The wall forms the rim of the crater, and is all but 
inaccessible; the slopes and land at the base are all 
volcanic cinders, strata of lava, dykes of basalt, and 
such like. Upon the whole, it is the ugliest, blackest, 
most desolate, and most dislocated piece of land, of 
its size, that ever I set eyes on, and I have seen a 
good many ugly places. * * Aden we took from 
the Arabs a few years back, and are now fortifying it 
as strongly as Gibraltar, which in position it resem- 
bles. At no very distant period it was held by the 
Turks, who relied much upon it, and have left won- 
derful constructions in all parts of the peninsula in 
the shape of tombs, aqueducts, the remains of a 
large town now buried underneath the miserable 
Arab village of Aden, and more especially fortifica- 
tions on the all-but inaccessible crests of the hills, 
with stone roads and causeways leading to them, 
constructed with inconceivable labour, as it is sup- 
posed, by Jews, many of whom were kept as pri- 
soners and slaves at Aden. The Sublime Porte still 
claims a jurisdiction over all Arabia, to which the 
Arabs are, of course, indifferent, detesting the Turks 
and Franks equally. * * We ascended a hill to 
survey the fortifications and obtain a view of the 
disputed points and modes of attack and defence. 
The scene was very grand, overlooking the flat sandy 
isthmus, with its Turkish and Arab forts and walls, 
similar to that neck connecting Gibraltar with the 
mainland of Spain. Below lay a village close to 
the neck, on a salt plain studded with houses be- 
longing to the Hindoos employed in the fortifications, 
who spotted the plain with their white dresses. 
Around were all sorts of forts, guns, and black sepoy 
soldiers; behind, the towering mural crags of the 
peninsula full of holes whitened from the number of 
vultures which are seen wheeling across the cliffs. 
Looking north, the eye detects the long sandy waste 
of the isthmus, with the sea on either hand, suc- 
ceeded by a belt of green woods along the Arab 
coast; and in the distance a long yellow desert, 
backed by ranges of high mountains said to abound 
in fertile valleys blooming with the rose of Shiraz, 
the apple, vine, and apricot, melon, and all the deli- 
cious flowers and fruits of Persia and Araby the 
blest. What a contrast to our present site! And 
it is from these distant hills that Aden is constantly 
supplied with vegetables, brought for sale by the 
Arabs. To the right of this position is the great 
black gulph in which Aden is built, a sort of valley 
of Acheron, unblest by water or any verdure, 
sprinkled with the white hovels of the natives, and, 
searcely better, the long cantonments of the troops. 
On both sides are valleys, long, steep, naked gorges 
which run up the flanks of the mountains, myste- 
rious-looking rents, leading to a distant black flat, 
which on this side of the island extends along the 
base of the highest ridge. This highest ridge is, 
as well as the spurs which it gives off, in every point 
of view, remarkable, being always a serrated wall 
or knife-edge of rock, apparently inaccessible, but 
crowned here and there with the ruins of Turkish 
castles. To one of them an excellent Turkish road 
from the flat still exists, by which I afterwards 
ascended to a signal station. On various parts of 
the slopes above the town are tanks, cut under the 
cliffs, or built of fine stone wonderfully cemented, 
and there still exists the remains of an aqueduct 
leading from the peninsula across the long neck of 
land to the Arabian shore.” 


The remainder of the voyage to Calcutta is 
about as interesting as a voyage to Gravesend 
would be. When the Doctor gets more into his 
own pursuits his narrative will doubtless grow 
more attractive :—until then we must take our 
leave of him and his fortunes. 





Mary Barton. A Tale of Manchester Life. 

2 vols. Chapmen & Hall. 

How far it may be kind, wise, or right to make 
Fiction the vehicle for a plain and matter-of- 
fact exposition of social evils, is a question of 
limitations which will not be unanimously settled 
in our time. The theory and practice of “ Agi- 
tation” are, as all the world knows, adjusted j 
a sliding scale, on which “‘ Choleric word’? and 
‘Flat Blasphemy” indicate every conceivable 
degree of heat and excitement, according to 
conscience, convenience, or chances of success 
—as may be. But we have met with few pic- 
tures of life among the working classes at once 
so forcible and so fair as ‘ Mary Barton.’ The 
truth of it is terrible. The writer is superior 
to melo-dramatic seductions, and has described 
misery, temptation, distress and shame as they 
really exist. Only twice has he (?) had recourse 
to the worn-out machinery of the novelist,—and 
then he has used it with a master’s hand. But 
he is excellent in the anatomy of feelings and 
motives, in the display of character, in the life- 
like and simple use of dialogue :—and the result 
is, a painfia interest very rare in our expe- 
rience. 

The events of the tale are of the commonest 
quality. John Barton is a factory operative, with 
a delicate and pretty daughter who has longings 
for fine-lady-ism. Her mother’s death has been 
hastened by anxieties concerning a sister—a 
coarser Effie Deans; and this calamity is the 
first of many which sour the widower. Mary, 
being admitted as a milliner’s workwoman, be- 
comes the object of pursuit to a rich manufac- 
turer’s son; and her head is turned for a passing 
moment by his flatteries, to the point of making 
her reject the love of a young engine-maker, 
Jem Wilson, who has courted her honestly and 
long. For this fit of coquetry she is doomed 
to suffer deeply. Meanwhile, her father’s for- 
tunes are sorely darkened by bad times. He 
becomes sullen — savage —and listens to the 
worst counsels of the wildest agitators. From 
the collision of so many elements of disturb- 
ance crime is pretty sure to be struck out. 
But here we leave the plot of the story; since 
its nature must be guessed by the experienced, 
while fresher readers would not thank us for 
forestalling interest. 


t. The accessory characters 
are touched with the fidelity of a Daguerreotype. 
Wilson’s irritable exacting mother—her true 
woman’s heart setting her fractiousness to rights 
—-placid, religious Alice—the shameless milli- 
ner’s apprentice Sally—and the poor castaway 


Esther have seldom been surpassed. Many 
tears have been wept over Nancy Sykes in 
‘Oliver Twist,'—but there is nothing in the 
tragedy of her life and death in deep, dreary 
sadness surpassing the scene where the outcast 
visits her niece at midnight; counterfeiting 
respectability, swallowing down hunger, and 
concealing her own cravings for commiseration 
and help in order that she may rescue her 
sister's child from her own fearful lot. For 
power, delicacy and nature it is a masterpiece. 

The author of ‘ Mary Barton,’ however, is 
not of necessity confined to distress in Art. He 
has a power over what is quaint and whimsical, 
no less than over the deepest emotions of pity 
and terror. We must treat the reader to a tea- 
party :—premising that Will, ‘the lion” of it, 
is a sailor just come home from foreign parts, 
with his kit crammed full of travellers’ tales 
suited to an unscientific audience. In place of 
this, however, he has to satisfy Job Legh, one 
of those exact and eager collectors in Natural 
History who are so frequent in manufacturing 
towns.— 

“While he moved about he was deep in conver- 
sation with the young sailor, trying to extract from 
| him any circumstances connected with the natural 








history of the different countries he isi 
‘Oh! if you are fond of grubs, and fies ate 
there's no place for ’em like Sierra Leone 
you'd had some of ours; we had rather too much 

F 7 of 
a good thing; we drank them with our drink and 
could scarcely keep from eating them with 
food. I never thought any folk could care for mm 
fat green beasts as those, or I would ha’ brought you 
them by the thousand. A plate full o' pease, 
would ha’ been full enough for you, I dare <4 
were often too full for us..—‘ I would ha’ ms 
good deal for some on ’em,’ said Job.—* Well, 
I knew folk at home liked some o’ the queer 
things one meets with abroad; but I never thought 
they’d care for them nasty slimy things. I were 
always on the look-out for a mermaid, for that I 
knew were a curiosity..—‘ You might ha’ looked 
long enough,’ said Job, in an under-tone of contempt, 
which, however, the quick ears of the sailor 
*Not so long, master, in some latitudes as you 
think. It stands to reason th’ sea hereabouts is too. 
cold for mermaids; for women here don't go half. 
naked on account of climate. But I've been in 
lands where muslin were too hot wear on land, and 
where the sea were more than milk-warm my and 
though I’d never the good luck to see a mermaid in 
that latitude, I know them that has.’—‘ Do tell us 
about it,’ cried Mary.—‘ Pooh, pooh!’ said Job the 
naturalist.— Both speeches determined Will to go on 
with his story. What could a fellow who had never 
been many miles from home know about the won- 
ders of the deep, that he should put him down in 
that way? ‘Well, it were Jack Harris, our third 
mate, last voyage, as many and many a time telled 
us all about it. You see he were becalmed off 
Chatham Island (that’s in the Great Pacifie, anda 
warm enough latitude for mermaids, and sharks, and 
such like perils). So some of the men took the 
long boat, and pulled for the island to see what it 
were like; and when they got near, they heard a 
puffing, like a creature come up to take breath; 
you’ve never heard a diver! No! well! you've 
heard folks in th’ asthma, and it were for all the 
world like that. So they looked around, and what 
should they see but a mermaid, sitting on a rock, 
and sunning herself. The water is always warmer 
when it’s rough, you know, so I suppose in the calm 
she felt it rather chilly, and had come up to warm 
herself." What was she like?’ asked Mary, breath- 
lessly.—Job took his pipe off the chimney-piece and 
began to smoke with very audible puffs, as if the 
story were not worth listening to—‘ Oh! Jack used 
to say she was for all the world as beautiful as 
any of the wax ladies in the barber's shops; 
only, Mary, there were one little difference, her 
hair was bright grass green.'—‘I should not think 
that was pretty,’ said Mary, hesitatingly ; as if 
not liking to doubt the perfection of anything be- 
longing to such an acknowledged beauty—‘ Oh! 
but it is when you're used to it. I always think 
when first we get sight of land, there’s no colour so 
lovely as grass green. However, she had green hair 
sure enough; and were proud enough of it, too; for 
she were combing it out full length when first they 
saw her. They all thought she were a fair prize,. 
and may be as goed as a whale in ready mone 
(they were whale-fishers you know). For some fol 
think a deal of mermaids, whatever other folk do.” 
This was a hit at Job, who retaliated in a series of 
sonorous spittings and puffs.—‘So, as I were saying, 
they pulled towards her, thinking to catch her. She 
were all the while combing her beautiful hair, and 
beckoning to them, while with the other hand she 
held a looking-glass.’—‘ How many hands had she? 
asked Job.—‘ Two, to be sure, just like any other 
woman,’ answered Will, indignantly. —‘ Oh! I 
thought you said she beckoned with one hand, and 
combed her hair with another, and held a looking- 
glass with a third,’ said Job, with provoking quiet- 
ness.—‘ No! I didn’t! at least if I did, I meant 
she did one thing after another, as any one but 
(here he mumbled a word or two) ‘could under 
stand. Well, Mary,’ turning very decidedly towards 
her; ‘when she saw them coming near, whether it 
were she grew frightened at their fowling-pieces, a8 
they had on board, for a bit o’ shooting on ‘the 
island, or whether it were she were just a fickle jade 
as did not rightly know her own mind (which seeing 
one half of her was woman I think myself was most 
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“robable), but when they were only about two oars’ 
from the rock where she sat, down she plopped 

snto the water, leaving nothing but her hinder end of 
fish tail sticking up for a minute, and then that dis- 

- too.’—‘ And did they never see her again?’ 
Mary.—‘ Never so plain; the man who had 

the second watch one night declared he saw her 
swimming round the ship, and holding up her glass 
for him to look in; and then he saw the little cottage 
near Aber in Wales (where his wife lived) as plain 
gs ever he saw it in life, and his wife standing 
outside, shading her eyes as if she were looking for 
him. But Jack Harris gave him no credit, for he 
said he were always a bit of a romancer, and beside 
that, were a homesick, down-hearted chap.’—*‘ I 
wish they had caught her,’ said Mary, musing— 
‘They got one thing as belonged to her,’ replied Will, 
‘and that I’ve often seen with my own eyes, and I 
reckon it’s a sure proof of the truth of their story; 
for them that wants proof.’— What was it 2 asked 
Margaret, almost anxious her grandfather should be 
convinced.— Why, in her hurry she left her comb 
on the rock, and one o’ the men spied it; so they 
thought that were better than nothing, and they 
rowed there and took it, and Jack Harris had it on 
poard the John Cropper, and I saw him comb his 
hair with it every Sunday morning.’-—‘ What was it 
like?” asked Mary, eagerly; her imagination running 
on coral combs, studded with pearls.—‘ Why, if it 
had not had such a strange yarn belonging to it, 
you'd never ha’ noticed it from any other smalltooth 
comb.’—‘I should rather think not,’ sneered Job 
The sailor bit his lips to keep down his anger 

against an old man. et felt very uneasy, 
knowing her grandfather so well, and not daring to 
guess what caustic remark might come next to irri- 
tate the young sailor guest. Mary, however, was too 
much interested by the wonders of the deep to per- 
ceive the incredulity with which Job Legh received 
Wilson’s account of the mermaid; and when he left 
off, half offended, and very much inclined not to 
open his lips again through the evening, she eagerly 
said—‘ Oh do tell us something more of what you 
hear and see on board ship. Do, Will !°—‘ What's 
the use, Mary, if folk won’t believe one. There are 
things I saw with my own eyes, that some people 
would pish and pshaw at, as if I were a baby to be 
put down by cross noises. But I’ll tell you, Mary,’ 
with an emphasis on you, ‘ some more of the wonders 
of the sea, sin’ you're not too wise to believe me. I 
have seen a fish fly.\This did stagger Mary. She 
had heard of mermaids as signs of inns, and as sea- 
wonders, but never of flying fish. Notso Job. He 
put down his pipe, and nodding his head as a token 
of approbation, he said—‘ Ay, ay! young man. Now 
you're speaking truth.‘ Well now! you'll swallow 
that, old gentleman. You'll credit me when I say 
T'veseen a crittur half fish, half bird, and you won't 
credit me when I say there be such beasts as mer- 
maids, half fish, half woman. To me, one’s just as 
strange as another...‘ You never saw the mermaid 
yoursel,” interposed Margaret, gently. But ‘love me, 
lovemy dog,’ was Will Wilson's motto, only his ver- 
sion was ‘ believe me, believe Jack Harris;’ and the 
remark was not so soothing to him, as it was intended 
to have been.—‘ It's the Exocetus; one of the Mala- 
copterygii Abdominales,’ said Job, much interested. 
—‘Ay, there you go! You’re one of them folks as 
never knows beasts unless theyre called out o” their 
names, Put *em in Sunday clothes and you know 
em, but in their work-a-day English you never 
know nought about em. I've met wi’ many o’ your 
kidney; and if I'd ha known it, I’d ha christened 
poor Jack’s mermaid wi’ some grand gibberish of a 
name. Mermaidicus Jack Harrisensis; that’s just 
like their new-fangled words. Dye believe there’s 
such a thing as the Mermaidicus, master?’ asked 
Will, enjoying his own joke uncommonly, as most 
people dot Not I! Tell me about the—’—‘ Well !” 
said Will, pleased at having excited the old gentle- 
man’s faith and credit at last. ‘It were on this last 
Voyage, about a day’s sail from Madeira, that one of 
our men—’‘ Not Jack Harris, I hope,’ murmured 
Job. Called me,’ continued Will, not noticing the 
interruption, ‘to see the what d’ye call it—fiying 
fith I say it is. It were twenty feet out o° water, 





and it flew near on to a hundred yards. But I say, 
ald gentleman, I ha’ gotten one dried, and if you'll 
take it, why I'll give it you; only,’ he added in a 


lower tone, ‘ I'd wish you'd just gie me credit for the 
Mermaidicus.’"—I really believe if the assuming faith 
in the story of the mermaid had been made the con- 
dition of receiving the flying fish, Job Legh, sincere man 
as hewas, would have pretended belief; he wassomuch 
delighted at the idea of possessing this specimen.” 

Job’s blind daughter, Margaret, possesses a 
great reputation in “ her own circle” as a song- 
stress; and by way of courteous return for the 
proffered flying-fish, she is desired to let her 
voice be heard. This has the effect upon the 
dashing sailor of a real syren song.— 

“Mary was amused to see how the young sailor 
sat entranced; mouth, eyes, all open, in order to 
catch every breath of sound. His very lids refused 
to wink, as if afraid in that brief proverbial interval 
to lose a particle of the rich music that floated through 
the room. * * Job, too, was rapidly changing his 
opinion of his new guest. The flying fish went a 
great way, and his undisguised admiration for Mar- 
garet’s singing carried him still further. It was 
amusing enough to see these two, within the hour so 
barely civil to each other, endeavouring now to be 
ultra-agreeable. Will, as soon as he had taken 
breath (a long, deep gasp of admiration) after Mar- 
garet’s song, sidled up to Job, and asked him ina 
sort of doubting tone, ‘You wouldn't like a live 
Manx cat, would ye, master?’—‘ A what?” exclaimed 
Job.—*I don’t know its best name,’ said Will, 
humbly.—‘ But we call ‘em just Manx cats. They're 
cats without tails,» Now Job, in all his natural 
history, had never heard of such animals; so Will 
continued, ‘ Because I’m going afore joining my ship, 
to see mother’s friends in the island, and I would 
gladly bring you one, if so be you'd like to have it. 
They look as queer, and out o’ nature as flying fish, 
or'—he gulped the words down that should have 
followed. ‘ Especially when you see ’em walking a | 
roof-top, right again the sky, when a cat, as is a | 
proper cat, is sure to stick her tail stiff out behind, | 
like a slack-rope dancer a-balancing; but these cats | 
having no tail, cannot stick it out, which captivates 
some people uncommonly. If you'll allow me, I'll | 
bring one for Miss there,’ jerking his head at Mar- | 
garet. Job assented with grateful curiosity, wishing 
much to see the tail-less phenomenon.” 

Honest Will’s gratitude is unparagoned. 
What has been said and shown, we imagine, | 
will direct not a few readers—and those of the | 
best class—to the tale we must now leave. In | 
yet another respect ‘Mary Barton’ deserves | 
praise. The author has made use of the Lan- | 
cashire dialect—a vigorous and racy, but in | 
some districts scarcely intelligible, patois—with | 
ease, spirit and nicety in selection. By all who 
have paid any attention to kindred subjects— | 
and, as an instance, have compared Sir Walter’s | 
Scotch with the Scotch of any other Northern | 
novelist—this will be accepted as high commen- | 
dation. 


The Planetary and Stellar Worlds. By O. M. 
Mitchel. New York, Baker & Scribner; | 
London, Chapman. 

Tue popular writers on astronomy are to be | 

divided into those who have seen and worked | 

for themselves, and those who must make use 
of the former class as their primary sources 
from want of personal acquaintance with the 
observatory. The latter, as far as description 
of phenomena is concerned, are not safe except 
when they use the words of the former: an | 
attempt to be original upon things which they 
have never seen generally ends in the creation | 
of something which nobody has ever seen. But ' 
even the first-class writers, at any one time and 
in any one country, have a natural tendency 
to join each other in phraseology, in selection 
of prominent points, in mode of inculcation, 
and in choice of historical allusion, which makes 
those who are read last much less interesting 
than their predecessors. This is never so' 
lainly perceived as when we read a work written | 
- an original writer of another country,— 








particularly when the language is our own. 


The work before us will enable any one to see 
what we mean. Hitherto, the United States 
literature has been in far too great a de 
supplied from England :—but Mr. Mitchel has 
produced a native work, the intrinsic merit of 
which is set off by the freshness of its: illustra- 
tions and what is to us the newness of its lan-: 
guage. 

It is not, however, our purpose to review the 
contents. Had we nothing further to say 
than on the astronomy before us, we should 
have left the work, with the above commenda- 
tion, among the miscellanies of Our Library 
Table. Its form, which shows that it is a 
collection of lectures, and its flowery idiom, 
which proceeds from a man much used to that 
mode of delivering his ideas, would mark it as 
a book not to be fairly criticized without a 
knowledge of the demands which an American 
audience makes upon a lecturer. But we 
gather from the Preface that the materials of 
the book were collected in furtherance of a 
noble effort,—the conception, conduct, and 
success of which make Mr. Mitchel (we will 
use the phrase in spite of Mr. Dickens) “ one of 
the most remarkable men in his country.” 

Mr. Mitchel was (and is, we believe) a pro- 
fessor in the College of Cincinnati; a city 
which, founded in 1789, now builds its hun- 
dreds of steamboats and feeds its scores of 
newspapers. No regularly organized observa- 
tory with powerful instruments existed in the 
United States; and Mr. Mitchel determined 
to supply this omission by voluntary contribu- 
tion and without either general or local govern- 
ment aid. In 1842, he gave a course of Cceues 
at Ciccinnati, with illustrations of telescopic 
views,—which created great interest. A repe- 
tition of the last lecture was demanded; and 
at the close of it Mr. Mitchel propounded to 
an audience of two thousand persons his plan 
for building a large observatory. After refer- 
ring to the astronomical state of Europe and 
the deficiencies of his own country, he reminded 
his auditors that royal munificence had never 
originated the former,—though for want of it ‘it 
had been roundly asserted that, in the nature 
of things, the United States must ever remain 
grossly defective in all the appliances for 
scientific research.” Mr. Mitchel concluded 
by stating that, to test this assertion, he had 
determined to devote five years of faithful 
effort to the establishment of an observatory at 
Cincinnati. The announcement was received 
with every mark of favour; and Mr. Mitchel’s 
plan for creating the capital by twenty-five 
dollar shares was agreed to. Such was the 
origin of the Cincinnati Astronomical Society. 
Its founder, besides his resolution to work 
for five years, adopted another; — namely, 
‘Never to become angry, under any provocation, 
while in the prosecution of this enterprise.” 
In three weeks, three hundred subscribers had 
been obtained; who organized the Society, and 
despatched Mr. Mitchel to Europe (June 1842) 
to procure instruments. An yew of 
nearly twelve inches diameter was found in the- 
possession of Mertz, Fraunhofer’s successor : 
and to mount this properly would require two 
years and 10,000 dollars,—a larger sum than 
had been contemplated. A conditional pur- 
chase was made; and Mr. Mitchel, after re- 
maining some time at Greenwich for study, 
returned to his country in the autumn, and 
found it in a state of great commercial depres- 
sion. With great difficulty, 3,000 dollars was 
collected for the first payment. A site for 
building was then sought for; and a hill in the 
neighbourhood of Cincinnati having been 
selected, the proprietor, by name Nicholas 
Longworth, desired the Society to choose four 
acres, and to consider the site as a present 
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from him, on condition of completing the ob- 
servatory in two years from the time of transfer. 
The first stone was laid by John Quincy Adams, 
November 9, 1843. The rest of the sum due 
for the telescope was collected with immense 
difficulty; and the Society was left with scarcely 
a dollar to complete the building. But the 
country is one in which the labourer works for 
more than daily bread. ‘Mechanics of all | 
kinds subscribed for stock, and paid their sub- | 
scription in work..... Payment for stock in the | 
Society was received in every possible article of | 
trade.” But the condition of the bond was still | 
difficult to meet. The term expired in June, 
1845; Mr. Mitchel advanced his own private 
means: the telescope arrived in February, the 
building was ready for its reception in March,— 
and Mr. Mitchel had exhausted his resources. 
The college took fire and was burnt to the 
ground,—thus destroying for the time his ordi- 
nary means of support, and he was under an 
engagement to conduct the observatory for ten 
years without salary. But “it was impossible 
to abandon the observatory.”” Mr. Mitchel 
became an itinerant lecturer on astronomy—for 
his support, as we suppose—until the College 
was rebuilt. He touches on his own sacrifices 
very slightly. The end of it is, that there 
stands the observatory; and Mr. Mitchel, its 
founder, is engaged in remeasuring Struve’s 
southern double stars with “‘ an assistant out of 
his own immediate family.’-—Mr. Mitchel is, 
we believe, the father of the young lady who is 
known as one of the discoverers of a recent 
comet. 

Such is the account of the foundation of what 
ought to be called the Mitchel Observatory. 
The citizens of the United States have made 
the right answer to the taunt which was quoted 
to them asa challenge. We cannot help think- 
ing that no second spur of this kind will be ne- 
cessary to induce them to put Mr. Mitchel in a 
position which will enable him to devote his 
whole time to the object of his enthusiasm. 








Eighth and Ninth Annual Reports of the Regis- | 
trar- General of Births, Deaths,and Marriages | 
in England. 1848. 
Tuese “blue books,” though bearing the year 1848 
on their title-pages, do not bring down the vital sta- 
tistics of England later than the years 1945 and 1846, 
It would surely be more judicious and useful to pub- 
lish these Reports at earlier dates, ifeven the volumes 
were reduced to one-half their present size. As it is, 
the public are apt to turn with apathy from the con- 
tents, though embodying many curious and instructive 
tables. We will lay briefly before the reader a few 
of the most important returns. The following shows 
the number of marriages, with the births and deaths, 
during five years :— 











1842, | 1843. | 1644, } 1845. | 1646. 
Marriages ..| 118,825 | 123,818 | 132,249 | 143,743 , 145.664 
Births...... 517,739 | 527,325 | 540,763 | 543,521 572,125 
Deaths ....| 349,519 | 346,445 | 356,933 | 349,366 390,315 





Since registration commenced in July 1837, the 
marriages of 2,418,344, the births of 4,836,911, and 
the deaths of 3,326,557 persons have been registered. 
The proportion of persons married to the population 
decreased gradually from the year 1839 to 1842. 
From 1842 there was a rise, through 1843 and 1844, 
to 1845,—-when the proportion of persons married 
was greater than has been observed in this country 
fer many years. The Registrar-Genera! observes :— 

“The fluctuation in the marriages of a couniry 
expresses the views which the great body of the people 
take of their prospects in the world;—and, judged 
by this test, they were never more sanguine than in 
the years 1844 and 1845. The annual average price 
of wheat fell from 71s. a quarter in 1839 to 66s., 
64s., 57s. through the three subsequent years, and 
remained steadily at 50s. and 51s. through 1843, 
1844, and 1845. The Three per Cent. Consols rose 





from 89 in 1841, to 94 in 1842, to 96 in 1843, and 
to 100 in 1844,-when the Three-and-a-Half per 
Cents. were reduced. In 1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, 
the great changes in the tariff were effected. Com- 
merce revived from the languor under which it suf- 
fered in 1842—enterprise awoke—money was called 
for—and labour was set in motion on all sides with 
the real and imaginary capital current. Great num- 
bers of persons were engaged on the railways,—a 
new field of labour, on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated that 6,000,000/. sterling were 
expended in 1844, and 14,000,0002. in 1845. Under 
these circumstances, 50,000 more persons married in 
1845 than in 1842. Few examples occur of such an 
increase in the marriages in England since the year 
1754.” 

As the marriages in 1844 and 1845 were much 
above the average, the proportion of unmarried women 
left in 1846 was less than the average. An excess 
of marriages occurred in the first half of the year 
1846; but in the last quarter there was an actual 
decrease in the number of marriages. At the same 
time, however, there was a large increase in the num- 
ber of deaths. 

The marriages in Yorkshire were 14,963 in 1845 
and 14,742 in 1846; in Lancashire they were 20,559 
in 1845 and 19,810 in 1846. 

An examination of twelve of the principal towns 
shows that Birmingham was the only place in which 
the marriages were considerably more numerous in 
1846 than in 1845. This is accounted for by the 
great demand by British and foreign railways for 
iron; which rose in price from 5/. a ton in 1843 to 
102. in 1845, 1846, and 1847. The great activity of 
the iron works acted beneficially on the manufactures 
of Birmingham. Workmen were fully employed, 
several worked overtime, boys received the wages of 
men, and youths speedily married. 

It is a fact well worthy of attention that the pro- 
portion of marriages to the female population has 
progressively diminished from 1°716 per cent. in the 
ten years 1796-1805, to 1533 per cent. in the ten 
years 1036-45. 

Of the 143,743 marriages in 1845, 129,515 were 
performed according to the rites of the Established 
Church, and 14,228 otherwise. 
marriages in registered places of worship —3,977 in 


superintendent registrar’s offices—180 according to | 


Jewish rites—and 74 marriages between Quakers. 
6,287 men and 19,376 women married were under 
21 years of age; 4°37 per cent. of the men and 13°48 
per cent. of the women were minors; 12°64 per cent. 
of the men were widowers and 8-60 per cent. of the 
women were widows. 

47,665 of the men and 71,229 of the women who 
were married in 1845 signed with marks in the mar- 
riage register; 33°2 per cent. of the men and 49°6 
per cent. of the women did not write their names. 
The proportion of those who wrote their names is 
rather less than it was in 1844; but there was a great 
increase of marriages in 1845, and the Registrar- 
General conceives that the increase was greater 
among the ignorant than among other classes of the 
population. A comparison of the marriages in the 
years 1842 and 1845 shows that the increase in the 
proportion of marriages in London was near that of 
the Kingdom (15 per cent.); that the increase was 
greatest in the north-western division, Lancashire, 
Cheshire (33 per cent.), and in Yorkshire; greater 
than that of England in the western and northern 


There were 9,997 | 


v . \g 
“considerably lem in Wales coed ae comnts 
y ales—and slightly so in th 
south-western, south-eastern, and eastern division: 7 
_ The number of children born alive and regist nal 
im 1845 and 1846 were 543,521 and 573605 
Taking an equal number of males and females this 
is 3°238 per cent. on the population. One child so 
born to 31 persons living; or to 100,000 males nd 
100,060 females living of all ages there were 6 oS 
children born alive. The increase in the proportion 
of births has been very slight since 1842 notwith- 
standing the increase of marriages, : 

Of the 572,625 children born alive in 1846 38 
or 19,735 boys and 18,794 girls, were born out of 
wedlock. The proportion of children born out of 
wedlock was 6°7 per cent. It was 
67 in 1842. 

In 1845 and 1846 the nu i 
of triple and of quadruple births <= ——— 

“ ly Wa nguished, 
In 1846, the results found were, that of 3298 690 
married women 523,313 gave birth to one living 
child, 5,349 to twins, 27 to triplets, and 1 woman 
had 4 living children. Of 38,230 women who bore 
children out of wedlock 37,934 bore a single living 
child, 293 had twins, and 3 had triplets, 

In the seven years 1839-45, there were 1,863,892 
males and 1,772,491 females born alive. To 1.006 
girls 1,100 boys were born. The proportion in the 
whole country is nearly 20 boys to 19 girls. The 
proportion of boys born is greatest in the Northern 
division, and least in the South Midland division. 

The deaths registered in England during 1845 
were 349,366. The annual rate of mortality among 
males was 2°163—among females 2°001; and the 
mean mortality of the two sexes was 2°082 per cent. 
—or nearly 1 in 48. The mortality was much lower 
in 1845 than it had been in any other of the eight 
years, 1838-45, during which the new system of 
registration has been in operation. If the marriages 
indicate the opinions which the people entertain of 
their prospects in the world, the deaths move as the 
shadow of their past sufferings or well-being,—and 
the great reduction in the mortality of 1845 was 
undoubtedly in part owing to the active employment 
and the relative abundance of food in that and in 
the previous years. 

The number of deaths registered in 1846 was 
390,315; which is a greater number by 40,949 than 
| was registered in 1845; and implies a higher rate of 
| mortality than was observed in any one of the eight 
! previous years, 1838-45. The mortality was low in 

the winter quarter of 1846; the excess arose on the 
| last half of the year 1846,—when, according to the 
reports of the Metropolitan and Country registrars, a 

great increase in mortality occurred from diarrhea, 

dysentery, scarlatina, and influenza. 

The registrar of St. Thomas, in Liverpool, says 

| that a considerable portion of the increase of deaths 

in Lancashire arises from the great influx of poor 
| Irish; most of whom are utterly destitute when they 
| arrive. 
| No mention is made in Lancashire of the potato 
| disease having had any direct connexion with the 
| mortality, although it is well known that that vege- 
| table has been extensively consumed in a state of 
| partial disease. 
| An interesting series is given in the Report for 1845 

of returns of the proportion of marriages, births, and 

deaths in England, France, Austria, and Prussia; 
. from which we extract the following table.— 


029, 


7 in 1845, and 





Mean Annual Number of Marriages, Births, and Deaths to 100 Persons living, in the Five Years 1839-43. 











Marriages, Births, and Deatlis to 100 Persons living. 


To Persons living. 








| England. | France. | Prussia. | Austria. 








Marriages .. 768 «| B15 905 812 
Births...... 3205 | 2-830 3°827 3°871 
Deaths ....|  2°185 2-361 2°709 37021 


England. | France. | Prussia. | Austria. 





| 
| 


One marriage 130 123 no | 123 
One birth...)  3t_ | % | 2% 
One death .. 46 | 42 37 | 88 








It will be observed that the mortality is less in Eng- 
land than in the other countries included in the 
above table. 

We must not close this article without alluding to 
a very elaborate and able letter from Mr. Farr to the 
Registrar-General on the vital statistics necessary for 
the purposes of life insurance; which may be said to 
have originated in England, and has now become 
one of the highest and most extensive branches of 
commerce. Mr. Farr conceives that it is now proved 


beyond all doubt that Dr. Price’s celebrated table is 
erroneous to an extent that deprives it of all value; 
as it was constructed upon the hypothesis that the 
population of Northampton had been stationary for 
nearly a century—which it was not. Mr. Farr states 
that “he has bestowed more time on the table in 
common use than some persons will think was re- 
quired,—from a deep sense of the importance of the 
subject.” We think that his labours will be highly 
valued by actuaries and by all concerned in the equity 
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as well as stability of one of our most valuable com- 
mercial institutions. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Life of Lord Clive. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig.— 
This book, forming Nos. 5, 6, and 7 of ‘ Murray's 
Home and Colonial Library,’ is a carefully com- 

led history of the public career of the founder 
of our Indian Empire—and does not pretend to 
be anything more. It is chiefly founded on the 
‘Life, by Sir John Malcolm: no new materials 
are added, nor is any novelty in the way of esti- 
mating the mixed, but brilliant, character of the 
conqueror attempted. — _ Mr. Gleig seems to have 
had no purpose in writing beyond making a book; 
put this he has done with the careful mediocrity 
of manner which marks all his productions; and 

rhaps many will be disposed to read the narrative 
of Clive’s life in this form who are unable to procure 
the Jarger work of Sir John Malcolm. Neither is, 
however, very satisfactory. Macaulay’s essay on 
Clive is incomparably the best and truest account 
of him which we possess. But it is only an essay: 
the history of the Hero of Plassey still remains to be 
written. 

A Hand-Book of Irish Antiquities, Pagan and 
Christian: especially of such as are easy of access from 
the Irish Metropolis. By W. F. Wakeman.—This 
js a careful compilation, and, as its title professes, 
acts as the antiquary’s guide to the many interest- 
ing objects of antiquity in the vicinity of Dublin. 
The author advocates the opinion of Dr. Petrie, that 
the celebrated Round Towers are of Christian and 
ecclesiastical origin, and were erected at various 
periods between the fifth and thirteenth centuries: 
that they were designed to answer the twofold use 
of belfries and of keeps, or places of strength; and 
that they were probably also used, when occasion re- 
quired, as beacons and watch towers. The round 
tower at Clondalkin adjoining the station of the 
Dublin and Cashel Railway, and only four miles 
from the Irish metropolis, is one of the most perfectly 
preserved towers in Ireland. It was repaired a few 
years ago by a gentleman inthe neighbourhood,—upon 
which occasion floors were added and placed in their 
ancient position. Access is afforded to each story 
by means of fixed ladders,—so that the visitor has an 
opportunity of examining this interesting structure 
in detail. Numerous illustrations are interspersed 
throughout the volume; which will be found a useful 
and pleasant companion to the antiquary or tourist. 


The Status of the Jews in England, from the time 
of the Normans to the reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, impartially considered. By C. Egan, Esq. 
of the Middle Temple. — Mr. Egan seems gifted 
with good digestive powers; and though not equal 
(like Papin’s apparatus) to the task of converting 
bones into jelly, he has nevertheless given interest 
to the bis cocta debate on the Jews’ Disabilities 
Bill by a brief historical notice of their status in 
England from the earliest times, and comments on 
the arguments employed by the different speakers. 
The whole is executed with care, and the historical 
narrative is remarkably clear and succinct. It is 
from no feeling of disrespect for the author that we 
express the hope that his work may be of but tem- 
porary interest. 

The Independence of the Testimony of St. Matthew 
ad St. John. By Protimalethes—The application 
of the mathematical doctrine of chances to the evi- 
dence in support of the Christian miracles proceeds 
on the assumption that moral probabilities are 
susceptible of the same definite precision as physical 
chances. Now this is obviously incorrect: agree- 
ment and discrepancy of evidence are susceptible of 
infinite shades of variety between absolute confirma- 
tion and absolute contradiction. Hence, there is no 
uniformity in the elements of calculation; they are 
heterogeneous, and any attempt to subject them to 
the calculus of probabilities must only perplex and 
mislead. We wish that mathematicians would leave 
moral evidence. Some years since a Professor of 

Mathematics surprised the world with ‘A Mathema- 
tial Demonstration of the Athanasian Creed,’ which 
only tended to throw ridicule alike on religion and 
‘cence, The attempt of Protimalethes is hardly less 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adcock’s Engineer's Pocket Book for 1849, fc. Svo. 6s. roan tuck. 
Adams’s Guide to the Environs of London, by Blanchard, 12mo. 3s: 
Beecher’'s (E.) Baptism, with reference to its Import, &c. cn. 8vo. Ze. 
Bernard's (C. E.) Chart of Public Health Act, on a sheet, 1s. 
Bentley's Cabinet Library, ‘The Clockmaker,’ Secynd Series, 2s. 6d. 
Butler's Analogy of Religion, by the Rev. W. Fitzgerald, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Campbell's (A.) New Testament, new edition, roval 2>mo., 3s. bd. 
Chambers’s Educational Course, ‘ Astronomy,’ 12mo. 14d. cl. 
Clater’s Every Man his own Cattle Doctor, 10th edition, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Cowan's Key to Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, 18mo-1s. 6d, swd. 
Combe’s (G.) Lectures on Popular Education, 3rd edition, 8vo. 1s. 8d. 
Concise View of the System of Homeopathy, 2nd edition, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Ellis’s ( Mrs.) Social Distinction, Division II. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Enthusiasm not Religion, by the late M, A. C., 12mo. 3s. 6d, cl. 
Herodotus, Analysis and Summary of, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Index to the Persons, Places, and Subjects in Scripture, 12mo. 2s. el. 
James's (G. P. R.) Camaralzaman, a Fairy Drama, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
Knapp’s Chemical Technology, Vol. II. 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Lamprey’s (J.) Remarks on Cholera, crown 8vo. 2s. swd. 

Light and Darknexs, a Reply to ‘ Stars and Earth,’ 18mo. 1s, cl. swd. 
Longfellow’s (H. W.) Hyperion, a Romance, Vol. 11. 32mo. 1s. swd. 
Love and Barton's Improved Housekeeper’s Account Book, 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Marriott’s (Rev. C.) Hints on Private Devotion, 2nd ed. fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Mary Barton, a Tale of Manchester Life, 2 vols. post $vo. 18s. cl. 
Macdonald's (Rev. R.) Lessons for the Present, &c. 12mo. 6s. 6c. cl. 
Madeleine, a Tale of Auvergne, by Julia Kavanagh, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Meyer’s (H. L.) Illustrations of British Birds, Vol. V. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Murray’s Grammar, abridged by Pinnock, 25th edition, 18mo. Is. 6c. 
Narrative ofa Mission to the Jews in 1839, 2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Pearson on the Creed, Analysis of, by W. J. Stracy, 8vo. 3. swd, 
Porter’s (J. S.) Principles of Textual Criticism, 8vo. 16s, cl. 
Prentice’s (A.} Tour in the United States, crown 8vo. 2s. swd. 

k’s Housekeeper’s Account Book, 4to. 1s. 6d. hf-bd. 
Rowbotham’s (J.) Derivative Spelling Book, new edition, 12mo. 1s, 3d. 
Ross’s (D.) Atmopathy and Hydropathy, fc. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Scribe’s Victim of the Jesuits, by Cocks, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Miscellaneous Prose Works, new ed. Vol. I. 12mo. 3s. 
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THE MANNER OF THE END. 


When the world shall be very near its death, 
Will there be signs and wonders in the sky ? 
When the sun sets for ever in the eye 
Of all, will any, while he witnesseth, 
Bey. “Tt shall have no rising”? And beneath 
ill creeping things crawl, and above birds fly, 
Round and round with strange terror, and men try 
To doubt, with ashen lips and with faint breath — 
Or will the trees look fresh and young and green, 
And the corn wave in masses, bending low, 
And the strong sunshine all about be dumb 
Of that day coming? Will they reap and sow 
Ever,—and the river ever flow between, 
Telling of years past by and years to come? 





GEOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS, 
Observations on the Site of Marah. 


Aw objection apparently so well founded as the 
one suggested by the writer of the very gratifying 
critical notice of my monograph on the Ancient 
Geography of the Land of Goshen, which I had the 
pleasure of seeing in a recent number of the Atheneum, 
is justly entitled to an answer; and I, therefore, beg 
leave to offer the following remarks on the difficulty 
proposed. As the test of a theory is its power to 
resist objections, I should be too happy to believe 
that any which equally able critics might urge against 
other parts of the geographical theory I have advo- 
cated were so easy to be met as this. 

The objection was that the place where the 
Hebrews encamped on the third day after the Pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, being sixty miles from the site 
to which I refer that event (twelve geographical 
miles north of Suez) must have been too far for the 
Hebrews to have reached it in three days.—‘* Moses 
brought Israel from the Red Sea; and they went out 
into the Wilderness of Shur: and they went three 
days in the wilderness, and found no water. And 
when they came to Maran, they could not drink of 
the waters of Marah, for they were bitter: there- 
fore the name of it was called Marah. (Exod. xv. 
22, 23.) 

The impression left on the mind by this short 
account is that the arrival at Marah occurred on the 
third day after the passage of the Red Sea; while 
the bitter well of “ Hawara,” which is full thirty- 
five miles from the shore opposite Suez, by the road, 
and therefore cannot be much less than four days’ 
journey, has been fixed upon by travellers as the 
probable representative of Marah; and Dr. Robinson 


makes no objection to this identification; he meets | 


the difficulty of the distance, by supposing that the 
Hebrews might have made a previous halt at the 
“Ayun Mousa” or “ fountains of Moses”—a very re- 
markablegroup of bitter fountains a few hours’ journey 
beyond Suez—where they may have taken enough 
water to carry them on till they came to Hawara— 
the distance between these two places being (in his 


estimation) about three days’ journey. This is rather 
evading than meeting a difficulty which—if urged 
at all—cannot be fatal to my theory without proving 
equally so to the common one that assigns the strait’ 
below Suez as the site of the Passage. For unless # 
more satisfactory position for the Marah encampment 
can be found, both theories compel us to assume a 
previous stoppage to that of Marah, which the sacred 
historian does not mention—and which, therefore, 
ought not to be assumed unless we are satisfied it is 
impossible to do without it. 

Under the old theory this is impossible. The 
“Ayun Mousa,” or “fountains of Moses,” are the 
first bitter waters the traveller encounters after pass- 
ing Suez; and there are no others on the line of road 
until he reaches Hawara. But their proximity to 
Suez is a stumbling-block, which the same theory 
cannot overleap, against those very fountains being 
themselves the Marah of Scripture; therefore its 
advocates have no alternative but to go on till they 
come to Hawara. For if the Hebrews had crossed 
the sea below Suez, as generally supposed, it is 
obvious that instead of reaching Marah on the third 
day after the event they must have come to it in 
almost as many hours. 

But as the geographical theory I am endeavouring 
to estabjish places the Passage of the Red Sea a full 
day’s journey farther to the north, this objection 
vanishes, There is no necessity for assuming any- 
thing and perverting the plain meaning of the sacred 
historian. In this instance, local tradition may 
rather have preserved than arbitrarily assigned to 
the “ Ayun Mousa” a name their geographical posi- 
tion gives them a strong claim to bear; and I have 
very little hesitation in submitting the question : 
—May they not be the real “ fountains of Moses,” the 
bitter waters of Marah, where the Hebrews encamped 
on the third day # 

I will even venture to suggest several reasons for 
thinking that any spot situated more than ¢wo days’ 
journey of direct marching from the Passage would 
not agree with the circumstances related by Moses 
in connexion with that event. If the previous posi- 
tions, as given in my map, be correctly fixed, we 
must suppose that the Hebrews, after encamping 
for the night on the plain opposite Baal-zephon, 
awoke the next morning to behold the army of 
Pharaoh advancing upon them in full pursuit; and 
we must remember that they had then a day's 
journey before them, from this plain to the nearest 
place where the bed of the sea was narrow and 
shallow enough to be laid dry under such circum- 
stances as Moses describes. 

We must also bear in mind, that after a day's 
forced marching, with the enemy in their rear, they 
had barely seven hours of rest that night to recover 
themselves, prior to their crossing the sea. For as 
this was only ended at dawn, “ when the morning 
appeared,’’ and cannot have occupied less than 
three hours—-say from two till five in the morning— 
it must be clear toany one who endeavours to realize 
the difficulties of such a position as theirs, that the 
Hebrew multitude had done enough within the last 
awful twenty-four hours to be incapable of proceed. 
ing any farther that day. 

Norneed they havedoneso. For their enemies were 
destroyed—“ they saw the Egyptians dead on the 
sea-shore,” and had nothing more to fear. Moreover, 
the proceedings clearly show that they did not pursue 
their journey that day, but passed it in rejoicing and 
thanksgiving. Moses not only composed the sublime 
ode, Ex. xv. 1—19, to celebrate the event on the 
very spot, but he must have rehearsed it and taught 
it to the children of Israel, since they all sang it 
together, the women with Miriam at their head, 
| “ answering with timbrels and dances.” We cannot 
reasonably assign to these proceedings less time 
| than the remainder of the day. Accordingly, the 
host had not more than a day and part of the 
next to reach “Marah.” Hence, the “ fountains 
of Moses” occurring just where they are found — 
being bitter fountains, and the first remarkable ones 
of that kind which one meets with on the line of 
road,—I cannot but submit to the candid inquirer 
whether the perfect agreement of this circumstance 
with the remainder of my theory does not rather 
furnish an additional link of evidence in its favour, 
by actually pointing out a site for Maran which 
does not compel us to distort the account of the 
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historian, and suppose what he has not related, as 
the other site and the other theory do. 

There are other grounds on which I find it diffi- 
cult to admit the claims of the Hawara bitter well to 
represent the Marah station of Scripture. It is as much 
too near the Wady Ghurundel, which Dr. Robinson 
very satisfactorily confirms as the site of Exim, as 
it is too far from Suez. Moses cannot have been 
wholly ignorant of a road he had so recently jour- 
neyed upon, and where spots affording twelve good 
wells and seventy palm-trees are too rare a luxury 
to escape observation. The distance between the 
two stations is scarcely five miles. Surely if he had 
been so near the refreshing wells and palms of Elim, 
he would not have encamped where the accommo- 
dation was so bad that more time must have been 
spent in sweetening the disagreeable waters of Marah, 
than it would have taken to reach Elim itself. 
“They could not drink of the waters of Marah 
because they were bitter.” But those of the “foun- 
tains of Moses” are equally bitter; the Hebrews, 
accustomed to the delicious water of the Nile, were 
much more likely to murmur at the first bitter waters 
they were obliged to drink, than at the second; and 
if (according to Dr. Robinson's supposition), they 
had put up with those of the “ Ayun Mousa,” and 
even made a provision of them to help their reach- 
ing the “ Hawara” station, they were all the more 
likely,—firstly, to be accustomed to the bitterness 
of the waters—secondly, to be able to go five miles 
more in quest of some that was not so. 

In addition to this strong reason for referring the 


“Marah” station of the Exodus to the “Ayun | 


Mousa” rather than the remote “ Hawara” wells,— 
we have only to consider the question with reference 





‘Normandy,’ in my opinion. I admit the great 
picturesqueness of the churches, and the intense 
picturesqueness of the whole town according to the 
Prout school; but the general impression was to me 
a melancholy one. I never saw such a vivid com- 
bination of neglect, contempt, decay, filth, and in- 
odorousness as Rouen presents. I was not pre- 

for the dirt, poverty, and bad taste which 
the Cathedral, the churches, and even the other 
public buildings showed. What used to be found 
often in our own ecclesiastical buildings is nothing to 
them. France has had no Protestant reformation, 
—but the churches were in a far worse and more 
neglected state than if it had. They seemed the 
type of a thing thoroughly decayed and worn out. 
Barbers, greengrocers, fishmongers, and all sorts of 
little tradespeople have located themselves, like 
barnacles, on the outsides, between buttresses, and 
in all nooks and corners. In the inside, you meet 
with the same yellow and white washes as in England, 
now grown dingy,—the gradual introduction of incon- 
gruous cinque-cento work, followed by Louis-Quatorze 
ornament,—gilded clouds and cherubim about the 
altars, a peculiar sort of debased Roman ornament 
common when such artificialities as pigtails, periwigs, 
and high-heeled shoes were in fashion,—and altars 
of bad Greek outlines, with sham painted marble 
pilasters, &c.: incongruities common enough in our 
own country. Indeed, these incongruities would 
seem to be European in their extension. France, at 
any rate, must have had her Inigo Jones and her 
Christopher Wren to interpolate in the works of 
their medizval brethren bastard Roman inconsis- 
tencies :—and these things, which it is the fashion to 
consider as the result of our Reformation, are evi- 


to the encampment mentioned next after Elim, of | dently just as prevalent in countries where there has 
which Moses gives the date. It was reached exactly | been none. They are proof that all reverence for 
a month after the departure from Rameses, and | the middle-aged productions had declined every- 
three weeks after the encampment of Marah. The | where,—and that a “pagan” taste generally pre- 


locality is doubtless as well identified as that of Elim; | vailed. 


It would seem as if this taste could not 


—the distance between them is about ten miles— | decline much lower; yet the ornaments at the pre- 


only a quarter of the distance between Elim and 
Suez. So that after performing thirty-five miles in 
four days, to reach Marah (supposing this to be the 
well at Hawara), they would have been three whole 
weeks in accomplishing the remaining fifteen ! 


stopped several days’ at Elim, which they no doubt 

I must now leave it to others to decide whether 
the geographical theory I have endeavoured to 
advocate,—which is based on the observations, and 
only. professes to verify and harmonize the previous 
separate conclusions, of several learned and distin- 
guished authorities,—has gained or lost by the diffi- 
culty which “ Marah” standing on such questionable 
ground as this appears to present. 

Fanny Corpavx, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rouen, September. 

Tue railway terminus at Rouen is at the outskirts 
of the town—high above it. The drive down in the 
omnibus was something grand for its noise and reck- 
lessness. The vehicle was heavy enough, well-loaded, 
and drawn by compact, small, round-necked nags 
with collars of bells. Every traveller in France has 
noted the cracking of the whips :—the omnibus driver 
isa worthy successor to the old postilion for his whip- 
cracking. The Roven streets are narrow and with- 
out pavement—gutter in the middle—crossing each 
other with many intersections. The omnibus rolled 
down from street to street, threatening the pedestrians 
with crushing — just escaping casks and trucks and 
all sorts of litter with marvellous skill, and pursuing 
a course of lumbering reckless jolting that was ori- 
ginal and impressive. It would be impossible to get 
such a ride anywhere in England. 

We found one of the principal hotels nearly de- 
serted :—as indeed was said to be the case with all 
the rest. Maitre d*hétel and gargons were lugubrious, 
cursing the late glorious Revolution. I will not detain 
you with any account of the architectural wonders of 
the middle ages with which Rouen abounds. They 
have been minutely detailed already in many places 
and by most travellers. The best of the many repre- 
sentations of Rouen Cathedral, and of still more 
interesting St. Ouen, are to be found in Cotman’s 


This | 
is highly improbable—even admitting them to have | 


| 





sent day are even more mean—essentially of the 
toy and bonbon character — little crockery vases 
with very bad artificial flowers, paper wreaths, &c. 
As for the pictures in the churches, they are like 
those which abound in the stalls of the New Cut, 
near the Victoria Theatre. No one can believe that 
the Church establishment knows or cares anything 
at all for the fabrics—real genuine “cunning” works 
of the middle ages—and suffers them to be thus 
desecrated. Their ceremonies, like their aspect, 
bespoke neglect. The priests appeared in dirty worn 
vestments, attended by dirty boys; and nothing was 
heard but mumbling sounds mixed up with the 
tingling of cracked bells. Two lights burned where 
there should have been six :—everything betokened 
apathy and poverty. Even the works of restoration 
which were going on at the Cathedral, at St. Ouen, 
at St. Maclou, and elsewhere did not present a 
genuine symptom that there was any substantial 
revival of a spirit akin to that which had called the 
original fabrics into existence. 

Masons had been at work restoring the old 
Palais de Justice until the Revolution had stopped 
them: but this token of re-animation was qualified 
by the contemptible state into which the clock tower, 
the statue memorializing the Maid of Orleans (a bad 
figure of Bellona, by the way), and other public 
structures had been suffered to fall. In carved 
wooden houses Rouen did not appear richer than 
Chester; but vestiges in all parts of the town showed 
that they had existed in abundance at other times, 
Now, all the buildings, as well public as private, 
seemed slowly going to decay, and already to have 
got a long way on the journey, But had this not 
been the case, and had the buildings been ten times 
more perfect, interesting, and picturesque than they 
are, I should have found myself unable to enjoy 
them for the dirt and odour. It is impossible to 
fancy anything like the combination of impurities 
which present themselves in a street like that of the 
Rue de Robec. A stream of black flagrancy flows 
in the central gutter, compounded of filthy refuse of 
all sorts, animal and vegetable. Little heaps of the 
sweepings of each house stand at the doors and 
courts until the scavengers clear them away. Stenches 
of stale tobacco (you cannot escape this anywhere— 
not even on the open quays or the boulevards), garlic, 
the charcoal fires, with others still more pungent and 





vile are ever present. The odd intermi 

and callings seemed somehow ec = 
Here is a sequence of callings in the busiest eesti 
Rouen :—a dyer’s—a dirty broker's_a water co ~ 
mill —a barber's, with its pendant brass p Hor 
a a = made into wine vaults 
—a sage femme obacco sho inseri 

. Tabac au Pére Eternel.” penny Sealing 

I found it impossible to thi i 
dilettante praise of Rouen. There pacadlino et 
picturesqueness of buildings less imposing than pic 
turesqueness of landscape—and far less iauprenine 
than the “ picturesqueness” of human bein 
their actions and passions: and without undervalu; 
the picturesque architecture of Rouen—especial] 
the charming combination of foliage and buildin 
which the garden of St. Quen presents—the universal 
association with dirt and decay, and the grovelling 
apathy of the people towards the treasures they 
possess, made it impossible for me, as I have said, 
to enjoy the place. A large new street of superior 
width is in progress of being opened in the centre of 
the town by razing old houses; and some provision ig 
being made in it for pedestrians by side passages 
not yet paved. Its style would indicate an advance 
of civilization; but the plaster character of the build. 
ings promises only a short career for them. Rouen, 
on the whole, seemed to me a place quite riddled 
with age and decay: all the best things gone, or 
going, down in the world—and nothing really valu. 
able arising asa substitute. The railroad seemed the 
only promising and progressive reality :—and that is 
essentially copied from the English. The commerce 
of Rouen, I was told, is nearly prostrate owing to 
the Revolution,—of which every one spoke in terms 
of disgust; but still there appeared to be considerable 
movement and activity in the city. Many of the 
streets were as thronged as those of London; and 
the noise, chiefly owing to the constant shouting of 
the newsvenders, was certainly greater than in the 
latter. 

It is not right to mature opinions from superficial 
observation; but, whether right or wrong, I cannot 
hesitate in saying that a week’s impression of France 
as seen at Havre, at Harfleur, at Montevilliers, and 
at Rouen, made me feel that in most things in which 
a Frenchman differs materially from an Englishman 
he does so for the worse. Three things only I ob. 
served in which France has the indisputable supe- 
riority: the style of dress of the women, especially 
of the lower classes——the café au lait—and the 
mustard. That such a complete change of scene, 
even for a week only, with all its novel suggestive- 
ness, is very wholesome and good to undergo there 
can be no doubt. Fevix Summerty. 


[We have made certain omissions in this letter 
and in its predecessor from Havre which appeared in 
our columns a fortnight since [p. 1008], signed F. 8. 
—They contain nothing that is new; but as present- 
ing the statement of familiar things and feelings in the 
language of a popular writer, we thought they might 
interest some of our readers.] 





OUR WEEKLY GGSSIP. 

WE have refrained hitherto from giving our con 
firmation to the report which has gone the round of 
the daily papers announcing the premature death, at 
St. Louis, of Lieut. George F. Ruxton; in conse- 
quence of its having been communicated to us that 
the same post which conveyed the intelligence to 
the New York and Halifax press brought a letter to 
England from his companion, Capt. Cathcart, stating 
that the gallant adventurer had been seriously ill, but 
was then convalescent. His relatives and friends as 
yet know nothing more; but the very absence of any 
communication from himself or from his companion, 
who had left him supposing him recovered, may, 
we fear, be taken as verifying the newspaper report, 
Mr. Ruxton had reached only his twenty-seventh 
year—not his thirty-eighth, as has been stated; and 
in that short period had done much by which he 
deserves to be remembered. We pass over his mili- 
tary services and their rewards, as matters which it 
is no part of the Atheneum’s office to record~ 
come to his contributions to literature and science, 
for the particulars of which we are indebted to 4 
correspondent. It was, says he, while serving 


the 89th regiment in Canada that Lieut. Ruston. 
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sabibed a thirst for adventure—for which he was 
poth mentally and physically peculiarly fitted. To 
ca he first turned oy owen! in the ee 

: r geographical knowledge some of i 
adding ed and. hitherto inaccessible lands, He 
had formed the daring project of traversing Africa in 
the parallel of its southern tropic—from Walwich 
Bay eastward: but the tracing of some fifty miles of 
coast was all that he was able to accomplish. Owing 
to the jealousy of the traders and missionaries esta- 
plished on the coast, he could not get from the 
natives that assistance which was essential for this 
t undertaking. He had time, however, to im- 
prove our maps by expunging from them the Fish 
River running into Angra Pequena and those smaller 
streams described as falling into the sea between the 
Gariep and Walwich Bay. Before leaving Africa, 
Mr. Ruxton made himself acquainted with the Bush- 
men; and contributed a paper on this interesting 
race to the Ethnological Society—as the readers of 
the Atheneum know. Mr. Ruxton became after- 
wards a personal observer of the recent struggle 
between the Americans and the Mexicans :—and has 
his stirring picture of its events on record in 
the columns of Fraser's Magazine. From this scene 
of warfare he made that exploration which resulted 
in his contributing to the ‘ Home and Colonial 
Library’ his ‘Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky 
Mountains,’ of which we have already expressed 
ourselves in high terms [ante, p. 108,]—to Blackwood 
the series entitled ‘ Life in the Far West,—and to 
the Ethnological Society a paper ‘On the Migration 
of the Ancient Mexicans, and their Analogy to the 
existing Indian Tribes of Northern Mexico’ [see 
ante, p. 753]. Mr. Ruxton was the author, also, 
of a pamphlet ‘On the Oregon Question;’ wherein 
he took “a glance at the respective claims of Great 
Britain and the United States to the territory in 

dispute,” with his usual acuteness. 

It is no task of ours to keep a list of visitors to 
London, The hugest of women and the smallest of 


Tall Poligars, dwarf Zemindars, 

may come and go, dispense their smiles and their 
shawls, expend their wonder at Windsor, and West- 
minster Abbey, and Bedlam, and every other fashion- 
able place of entertainment, as seems good to them- 
selves and their ciceroni,—and the Atheneum is, 
happily, absolved from following in their wake. 
Bat in cases where national good understanding and 
that education which roots out prejudices and hatreds 
ate inspired by intercourse, ours are days in which 
honest men should embrace every occasion of en- 
couraging the visits of their neighbours. Though, 
strietly speaking, they pertain to neither Literature nor 
Art, the spirit which they tend to engender is the only 
one by favour whereof Literature and Art have leave 
toflourish. Viewed in this light, the pompons of the 
members of the French National Guard which have 
reently been seen in the thoroughfares, parades, 
and one or two of the club-rooms of London are an 
appearance at once gratifying and of good promise. 
We are glad to learn, by many anecdotes and from 
Many sources, that our guests have been cor- 
dally received and have appreciated the cordiality. 
Such experiences on their part and greetings on 
ours are worth, to use the Poet’s figure, “a year” of 
those trashy cries of nationality which just now are 
meo many parts of Europe sounding the tocsin of 
exclusion, jealousy and discord ! 

To the information which we have already given 
our readers respecting the rumours that seem to 
pont at the whereabout of the missing Arctic tra- 
vellers, we may add a further letter from Mr. 
MPherson—to Sir John Richardson, who, as our 
vaders know, is prosecuting the overland search after 
Franklin and his party—which has appeared in the 
daily papers. It adds nothing to the facts previously 
Communicated by the same writer to Mr. Hargreaves, 
of York Factory, and which had been already laid 
before the public by our means,—but is somewhat 
More particular in the terms: and the great interest 
taken in the subject makes everything important 
that can help our readers to test for themselves the 
stength of the hope which these suggest. “The 

hereabout,” says the former gentleman, 
witing from Fort’ Simpson, Mackenzie River, “and 
the Dog-ribs of Martin Lake, are already prepared 
‘ogive their assistance to the Expedition; and in the 





course of the last week in May, when I expect to 
visit Fort Good Hope and Fort Norman, I shall 
have a personal interview with the Indians who resort 
to Bear’s Lake. We have Indian reports from the 
coast that, if we could vouch for the truth of them, 
would be of general interest. In the fall of 1845 a 
party of Peel's River Indians, who passed that season 
on the coast, reported that they heard, about the 
beginning of November, an unusual noise (at that 
season) ‘like distant thunder, to seaward. Another 
report of a similar noise being heard in the same 
direction, late in October 1846, was made at the 
post on Peel's River; and from that place Mr. Peers 
writes, dated on the 17th of December last, ‘I have 
reason to believe that some white men were off the 
coast last summer,—as a party of Indians, who came 
here this fall, stated that they were some days in 
company with the Esquimaux, east of Mackenzie 
River, in the summer. The latter showed the former 
knives (like our scalpers) and files, that they said 
were given to them gratis by some white men whom 
they saw in two large boats, and who spoke to them 
in a language they did not understand, &c.’ I would 
not mention these reports to one unacquainted with 
the character of our northern Indians and the very 
slight grounds on which they will sometimes spread 
a report. I am, however, in great hopes that the 
object of the Expedition will speedily be attained.” 

The London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany have, it is said, resolved on erecting a marble 
statue, from the chisel of Mr. Gibson, to the memory 
of Mr. George Stephenson, the late eminent civil 
engineer, as the author of the improved locomotive, 
and promoter of the great railway system twenty 
years ago. 

The Manchester Atheneum has issued the pro- 
gramme of its annual Benefit-Night and the names 
of the actors engaged for the occasion. The latter 
are all underlined by the Manchester press— and 
their various points proclaimed in true showman 
fashion. Lord Mahon is to preside; and he is 
“ known in the world of letters as the accomplished,” 
&c. &c.—through a long enumeration. So with the | 
rest. We are glad to see that the Archbishop of | 
Dublin will be present again—but rather surprised 

that he was invited. Little is said about him in the | 
bills and paragraphs: but had his titles been insisted | 
on at the same length as those of others, we should | 
have begged to add to his testimonials—that he is | 
“known in the world of letters’ as the author of | 
some very wholesome hints delivered at a former | 
performance on the Atheneum stage; which hints | 
form the reason why we should scarcely have expected | 
his re-engagement, and why we rejoice at it—We 
agree with a Manchester contemporary that the | 
Directors of the Atheneum “ show an indefatigable | 
spirit in keeping up these pleasant entertainments :” | 
but if the application of that spirit cannot develope | 
the institution from within, it may be a question | 
whether it might not find more worthy occupation 

than in the vain attempt to sustain the Atheneum | 
from without. | 

The fifteenth Anniversary of the Abergavenny | 
Royal Eisteddfod was celebrated on Wednesday | 
and Thursday in last week at Cymreigyddion Hall, | 
Abergavenny. The Prince of Wales’s prize for the 
best essay on Welsh Literature was awarded to Mr. 
Stephens, chemist, of Merthyr. 

The Edinburgh Correspondent of the Daily News | 
says that the proposed philological additions to the 
curriculum of the Edinburgh University have been | 
summarily abandoned. On the vote being taken in 
the Town Council whether a chair should be insti- 
tuted for modern Oriental languages, it was found 
that the councillors were equally divided,—and the 
Lord Provost, with whom the proposal originated, 
finding that it was received so coldly, gave his casting 
vote in favour of the previous question. The new | 
vacancy in the Hebrew chair is about to be filled up; 
and the candidates are Dr. Liddell, Mr. Liston, Mr. 
Esdaile, &c. The applicants, in conformity with the 
late decision in the Court of Session, must belong | 
to the Established Church._The motion for a pro- 
fessorship of modern European languages came on in — 
the Town Council on the same day as the one above ; 
but as it was not expected that the tongues of the 
West would fare better than the dialects of the East, 
it was withdrawn without discussion. So much, says , 
the writer, for University reform ! 





Again and again have we been called upon to 
point out to our readers the manner in which we 
find our intelligence, obtained with cost and labour, 
reproduced on all hands :—sometimes with a virtual 
assertion of originality on the part of the reproducer, 
—sometimes to the compliment to our industry 
and resources which is implied in using our facts 
is added the compliment to our philanthropy 
which supposes us quite willing to devote our labours 
to advertising our neighbours. In a word, where 
the appropriator does not produce our wares by 
implication in his own name, he does so in the name 
of some other party having just the same right as. 
himself—and no more. In the first case, he is dis- 
honest himself—in the second, he circulates the dis- 
honesty of another. In the first case, he steals the 
goods—in the second, he is the receiver. For, it is. 
to be observed that the latter practice is adopted 
very often where there is no doubt whatever of the 
“guilty knowledge.” The party adopting it will not 
forge himself, but indorses the forgery of his neigh- 
bour. He acknowledges that the goods are not his 
own—but helps to keep them from their proper 
owner. We confess that the moral distinction with 
which he satisfies himself is too fine for our appre- 
hension. We think he cannot be generous to our 
neighbour at our expense without wronging us. We 
think his disinterestedness in waiving any claim for 
himself to our property in favour of the man whom 
he sees carrying it off is only a disguise for a dis- 
honesty of his own. By indorsing the lie, he helps to 
circulate it—and however little he may gain, he adds 
to our loss. Of others who may subsequently use 
our property and pay in acknowledgment elsewhere 
on his authority, the offence lies at his door. The 
wrong gathers as it rolls—but the sin does not. The 
only really guilty parties are the first appropriator 
who took wilfully as his own what he knew was 
not his, —and the subsequent borrowers who, know- 
ing whose it is, took it as a loan from another. But 
a great many innocent parties are drawn into the 
consequence, and made wrong-doers, so far as we are 
concerned, without intending it. The very honesty 
of these parties helps to do us an injury, and at 
the same time advertise our injurer. — Nowhere 
do we see ourselves more frequently reproduced in 
the names of others, than in the columns of Gali- 
gnani. Now, as no doubt our Paris contemporary 
sifts all the English journals for gossip, there may be 
a certain amount of innocence in all this; but still, 
it does strike us as strange that he should not more 
frequently find our own matter in our own columns 
—and that we should have to figure in his collection 
in almost every name but that which belongs to us. 
We have a right at least to say that common care 
would make the mere accidents of the case turn up 
oftener in our favour:—and we have a right further 
to say that the particular instance which has called 
from us these remarks can scarcely, we think, be 
explained by any argument so mild as the not very 
allowable one of want of care, The rumour re- 
specting Sir John Franklin and the Arctic voyagers 
which appeared in our columns last week, re-appears, 
as usual, this week in Galignani,—with the Sun 
marked as the authority. Now, we have not examined 
the manner in which the Sun produced this rumour: 
—but, as we ourselves furnished the slip to that and 


| other papers, we have no doubt that it appeared 


there, as it did in others, with the acknowledgment 
due. Even supposing—which, as we have said, we 
do not—that the intelligence is given by the Sun as 
its own, that very weeding of other English papers: 
which we have suggested apologetically as sometimes 
misleading our continental contemporary would in 
this case have furnished him with the means of 
putting the matter in its right light and “ correcting 
the Sun.” We feel justified in telling our Paris 
contemporary that there is a strong suspicion of 
unfairness : and all such practices are more in- 
jurious to the cause of literature in general than 
they can be individually to us.—Last week, we were 
ourselves made innocent offenders in a similar 
wrong inflicted on the Railway Chronicle by another 
paper, the London Observer. Our paper contained 
among its “ Miscellanea” a paragraph headed 
‘Reasonable Accommodation in Railway Coaches; 
of which the author has written to us claiming 
it, against our improper attribution of it, as his 


| own and as written for the Railway Chronicle. We 
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saw it somewhere attributed to the Observer,—and so 
marked it: the Observer, we suppose, took it from 
the Railway Chronicle,—and put its own mark on it. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—The Picture of 
ST. MARK’S at VENICE, will shortly be removed. Also, now 
exhibiting, MOUNT TNA, in SICILY, during an Eruption. 
Both Pictures are seen under various effects of light and shade. 
Open from Ten till Five.—Admittance, 28.; Children under 
Twelve Years, Half-price. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
SANITARY MEASURES connected with the Progress of CHO- 
LERA and other EPIDEMICS, by Dr. Ryan, daily at Half-past 
Three, and on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, at Nine 
o'clock. LECTURE on the MANUFACTURE of GUTTA 
PERCHA, by Dr. Bachhoffner, Mornings and alternate Evenings. 
An entirely New PHANTASMAGORIA, by CHILDE, is ex- 
hibited every Broning at Eight o'clock, with APPROPRIATE 
MUSIC, directed by Dr. Wallis. The DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
with historical descriptions, having been re-arranged and additions, 
are shown at Half-past Four daily, and in the Evenings at a 

uarterto Ten o'clock. The CHROMATROPE with New Effects. 

he MICROSCOPE at One o'clock —. DIVER and DIVING- 
BELL. WORKING MODELS explained. — Admission, 18.; 
Schools, Half-price. The New Catalogue, 1s. 








HEART’S CHILL BETWEEN. 


I did not chide him, though I knew 
That he was false to me. 

Chide the exhaling of the dew, 
The ebbing of the sea, 

The fading of a rosy hue,— 
But not inconstancy. 


Why strive for love when love is o’er? 
Why bind a restive heart — 

He never knew the pain I bore 
In saying: “ We must part ; 

Let us be friends and nothing more.” 
—QOh, woman’s shallow art ! 


But it is over, it is done,— 
I hardly heed it now ; 

So many weary years have run 
Since then, I think not how 

Things might have been,—but greet each one 
With an unruffied brow. 


What time I am where others be, 
My heart seems very calm— 

Stone calm ; but if all go from me, 
There comes a vague alarm, 

A shrinking in the memory 
From some forgotten harm. 


And often through the long, long night, 
Waking when none are near, 

I feel my heart beat fast with fright, 
Yet know not what I fear. 

Oh how I long to see the light, 
And the sweet birds to hear ! 


To have the sun upon my face, 
To look up through the trees, 

To walk forth in the open space 
And listen to the breeze,— 

And not to dream the burial-place 
Is clogging my weak knees. 


Sometimes I can nor weep nor pray, 
But am half stupified : 

And then all those who see me say 
Mine eyes are opened wide 

And that my wits seem gone away :— 
Ah, would that I had died ! 


Would I could die and be at peace, 
Or living could forget ! 
My grief nor grows nor doth decrease, 
ut ever is :—and yet 
Methinks, now, that all this shall cease 
Before the sun shall set. C.G. RK 





SOCIETIES 


Horticutturat.— Oct. 3.—E. Brande, Esq., in 
‘the chair.—Mr. Lane and Mr. Ricardo were elected 
Fellows. Messrs. Veitch sent Oncidium onustum, a 
‘dwarf, yellow-flowered, Peruvian species, new to gar- 
dens; and two plants of a new yellow-fruited Peruvian 
‘capsicum, found to be less pungent than the common 
capsicum. A certificate of merit was awarded to 
the Oncidium. A similar award was made to Mr. 
Glendinning, for an unnamed Angelonia, remarkable 
for its strong odour of musk.—From Mr. Jackson, 
was Impatiens repens, a new Ceylon kind of Balsam, 
with a trailing habit and bright yellow flowers, which, 
if produced in abundance, will render it a pretty 
ornament to hothouse rockwork. It is expected 
that it will prove suitable for out-door decoration in 
summer. It is said to be an annual, but may readily 
be kept up by cuttings—The Rev. J. Thornyeroft 
received a certificate of merit for a Providence Pine, 
weighing 9 lb. 4 oz. It was stated to have been cut 





from a plant twenty-one months old, grown under 
vines.—S. Gye, Esq. showed a basket of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes, eleven bunches of which, together 
with the basket, weighed 171b. They were finely 
swelled and well coloured for the season, and were 
remarkable as being the produce of vines planted on 
the 15th of May last year. They had been grown 
on Mr. Crawshay’s plan, without the aid of fire heat, 
except so much as has been required to keep out 
damp. A Banksian Medal was awarded them.—J. 
Allnutt, Esq. sent Grapes in which it was stated 
mildew had been cured by means of free ventilation 
and occasional fire heat at night; and from J. Penn, 
Esq. came the fruit or seeds of Cycas revoluta, being 
round flattened reddish-coloured nuts, which may 
be eaten like hazel nuts, and which are produced on 
the edges of small buff-coloured woolly leaves. It 
was stated that a kind of arrow-root prepared from 
such plants was used as food by the natives about 
Vera Cruz and other parts of Mexico.—From the 
Garden were Mulgedium macrorhizon, a plant useless 
for pot culture, but which would form a good out- 
door plant for rockwork if the roots could be pre- 
served over winter. Hovea illicifolia, a species whose 
beautiful violet flowers amply compensate for the 
difficulty experienced in cultivating it; a new Calli- 
stemon from South Australia, with numerous tufts 
of crimson stamens surmounted by yellow anthers, 
which contrast well with them. In consequence of 
the supposed difficulty of cultivating this and other 
kinds of terrestrial Orchids, which comprise some of 
the most beautiful herbaceous plants in existence, 
the Society has taken some pains to obtain a collec- 
tion with the view to ascertain whether they are 
cultivable or not; and the plant in question was pro- 
duced as a result of the experiment, which it was 
stated had as yet proved successful. 





FINE ARTS. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

Last evening Mr. Wornum delivered a Lecture 
on the Art of Ancient Egypt :—being the first of 
his course on the History, Principles, and Practice 
of Ornamental Art, to which his lecture on the 5th 
inst., noticed in our last number, was introductory. 
Mr. Wornum first showed the early social develope- 
ment of Egypt and the great antiquity of Egyptian 
Art; inferring from various data the eighteenth cen- 
tury before our era to be the earliest period to which 
any Egyptian monument can be safely attributed, 
though many may be much older. At the same time, 
he assumed that their art had attained its maturity 
at that period: observing that from Joseph until the 
establishment of Christianity in Egypt, 2,000 years 
afterwards, the Egyptian artist plodded on in his 
beaten path, uninterrupted by a single innovation 
even in practice;—a state of affairs to be attributed to 
the absolute domination of the priesthood and the 
system of hereditary professions. On this account, 
said Mr. Wornum, the Egyptian artist was solely an 
ornamentist; Art, as Fine Art—that is for its own sake 
alone—being never developed in Egypt, though its 
application to ornamental design was thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Having established the antiquity of Egyptian Art, 
the lecturer next gavea rapid topographical review of 
all the vast monumental remains still existing on the 
banks of the Nile, from Chendy, the ancient Meroc, 
to Alexandria, on the shores of the Mediterranean, a 
distance of 1,200 miles; pointing out, as he proceeded, 
the characteristic peculiarities of each. This was 
followed by a comprehensive view of the details of 
Egyptian decoration and ornamental design, with 
reference not merely to architecture, but to every 
species of manufacture and the most ordinary articles 
of domestic utility. Among other details, the zigzag 
was pointed out as peculiarly an Egyptian ornament, 
owing to its typical signification of water, and thence 
of the Nile; its ancient signification is still preserved 
in the sign of Aquarius. This ornament was esta- 
blished by the Saracens in Sicily, and was thence 
introduced by the Normans into the north of Europe. 
The so-often-occurring winged globe and other sym- 
bolic forms of the Egyptians were explained ;—the 
very great diversity of the designs of the capitals 
of their columns were illustrated by numerous ex- 
amples. 

The Lotus, or Water-lily of the Nile, was particu- 





larly noticed as the universal natural type in Epyp. 
ag sien from its reference to the inundatine 
of the river to which Egypt al <clusiv. 

its fertility. a 

The Egyptians carried the art of glass-m 
great perfection, even to the imitation of the m 
brilliant precious stones;—and Memphis and Alen 
andria were very celebrated in the time of a 

“mperors for the manufacture of bottles and v 

in glass, porcelain, and alabaster, in which they car- 
ried on an important trade with the Romans, They 
were celebrated also for their embroidered linens: 
and even for their printed cloths,—which, from a = 
markable passage in Pliny, appear to haye been 
printed much after the modern chemical process of 
dyeing. They were evidently acquainted with the 
use of chemical mordants. 

After noticing the ornamentation of their shi 
Mr. Wornum concluded with the remark that those 
who may be wavering as to whether they should ad- 
mire or deprecate the artistic productions of this ex- 
traordinary people, may be assured that the omission 
of any reference or allusion to Egyptian Art by the 
arbiters of taste during the last two or three centuries 
has arisen purely from ignorance of its existence, Be- 
fore the publication of the researches of Norden the 
Dane, Europe possessed scarcely any idea of Egyp- 
tian Art; and it is only within the last fifty y 4 
since the French Expedition to Egypt, that we may 
be said to have possessed any adequate knowledge of 
its vast resources and unparalleled grandeur, 

The lecture was abundantly illustrated by coloured 
drawings. . 


aking to 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lubeck, September. 

Tuose who cannot fall into the German's rage 
(may it soon pass!) of playing with political excite. 
ment as with a new toy “ which kicks all manner of 
ways” may be excused, I hope, for turning away from 
the vapid and senseless caricatures that fill the print- 
shops side by side with portraits of Herr Hecker 
masquerading @ la Karl Moor in a chivalresque old 
German costume,—for ceasing to listen to any more 
of the strange and stormy discussions to which this 
recent Frankfort insurrection gives rise,—and for re- 
sorting to brick and mortar, paint and canvas, old 
and new, as playthings possibly more harmless and 
certainly less costly than materials for katzenmusik or 
for barricades. 

Hamburg is full of living interest to all who dabble 
in architecture, and who can admire the energy which 
has wrought so well and so largely within so brief a 
compass of time. The new streets are generally 
liable to the complaint made against the Ludwig 
Strasse at Munich,—that the general effect is some- 
what insipidly flat, from the want of shadow in the 
buildings and the timidity of their ornamental details, 
Every variety of style seems to have been tried, save 
the purely classical,—an omission for which there is 
good reason to be thankful. The lounger is arrested 
by Gothic, Florentine, Moresco fagades; none, per- 
haps, particularly exquisite in itself, but the whole 
making up rich and various vistas. One architect 
has chosen to attempt the reproduction of an old 
German house, after the pattern of those quaint 
edifices which—set gable foremost—line the streets 
of Bremen and Lubeck. But—as happens with a 
curious frequency on such occasions—he has chosen 
the ugliest and most remote form by way of type. 
So could I name to you easel-coxcombs who, pro- 
fessing to find Albrecht Durer too modern, assert 
that their well-spring of inspiration lies among the 
hard and childish distortions of Wohlgemuth! 
Nevertheless, our Hamburgh architect, possibly to 
prove the applicability of the style selected, has 
ventured an innovation or two,—stuck on his house, 
for instance, a balcony which is more like a bulging- 
out of the wall than an appendage. How must such 
a pedant (only such have no eyes save for their own 
semi-savage idols and no brains save for the smoke of 
their own cloudy philosophies,) be rebuked by the first 
step he makes in a place like Hildesheim, or by the 


first ancient decorated house he encounters in one of 


the Hanse Towns!—A yet more egregious blunder 
stares out in the building answering to our Mechanics 
Institutes; which the Senate of Hamburg made over 
to the “native talents” who professed themselves 
outraged by the predominance given to the counsels 
of that “ perfidious Englishman” Mr, Lindley the 
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neo hose gunpowder plot it was, nevertheless, 
to save the Free Town from utter de- 

j ell: preciously have these patriotic 
oe oe sreir building is of red-beick,—an- 
other attempt at the style German. Everything in it 
is odd—everything awry ; the passages are crooked 
with niches and nooks to show how space and money 
may be wasted. There are doors through which no 
fat porter or professor could squeeze himself by any 
experiment on animal matter,—corners in which no 
advertisement could be read at noon-tide,—a cortile 
as deep as a draw-well, and well nigh as narrow, of 
five stories, the two uppermost of which are wood- 
work. The said cortile is square; but the architect 
has been true —in the Chinese fashion—to old Ger- 
man irregularity, and could not allow his arcades to 

at the corners: absolutely, therefore, creating 
those patchings and bits of awkward make-shift which 
could only have been inevitable when buildings had 
no plan or were completed at different times. The 
result is assuredly a wonder,—though not precisely 
of the quality contemplated by our “cousins” the 
Builders ! 

The new work at St. Peter’s Church is in every 
respect better. The architect has made a fine build- 
ing; the height of which alone would recommend it 
to English eyes that are impatient of our own low 
ceilings. The style is Gothic, the material brick to 
be coloured over, with capitals, &c. carved in stone. 
One would have preferred to have the material left 
in its original state; and if the same yellow brick had 
been used as Messrs. Scott & Moffatt are employing 
in the Nicolai Kirche, it might have been retained 
with good effect. The work seems soundly done, 
though the German brick-builders would do well to 
take a lesson from the Dutch and be less prodigal of 
their mortar. The completion of the tower is arrested, 
owing to want of funds; and possibly the old frag- 
ment—eaten and scathed by the fire till at a distance 
itlooks more like a Druidical stone than a piece of 
hodman’s work,—will look out towards the Jungfern- 
stieg and Alster arcades for many a year +o come. 

After new Hamburg, the next slide in our magic 
lantern showed us old Lubeck,—a town “having much 
treasure” to satisfy the artist withal. A day there is 
aday well spent. The antique double gateway by 
—not through—which the diligence passes, which 
enters the town from the south, is a ready-made pic- 
ture; theinterior one, flanked by two important towers, 
being a noble specimen of old Romanesque brick- 
work, Then, the rampart walks are bolder, better 
wooded, and more extensive than most similar plea- 
sure-grounds among the many which girdle the cities 
of Germany. The Rath-Haus is perhaps as curious a 
combination of Moresco-Gothic in rose-coloured brick, 
tinque-cento work in pale stone, and that old German 
manner of building which is perhaps not worthy of 
dignifying by a long name, as could be found.—Lubeck 

two grand churches: one of which, the Marien 
Kirche, is nearly as rich in ancient Catholic curiosi- 
ties of Art as the sacred edifices in Nuremberg: be- 
sides containing Overbeck’s best picture, the Entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem—as a church in Overbeck’s 
native town ought to do. I will pass over all these,— 
since I am not writing or amending a guide-book, and 
because most of these church decorations are well 
known to the world of tourists. I will pass over, too, 
the very many interesting objects in the Cathedral, 
to come to its crown jewel,_I mean the picture of 
many pictures, by Hans Hemlink. Herr Kugler, 
Who is generally minute and fond enough in expa- 
tating on the masterpieces of old German painting 
feature by feature, is silent on this chef-d'auvre; nor 
sit very sufficiently described in the Guide-Book. 

And yet—with the Hemlink pictures in Bruges, 
atthe Hague, and the admirable scries of “ histories” 
(the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin) at Munich, vividly 
and distinctly before my eyes as I write,—I conceive 
this Lubeck altar-piece to be one of the finest speci- 
mens of the master in existence. Others among 
the works to which I have adverted may be more 
lustrous and gem-like in colour,—in particular the 
portable altar of Charles the Fiith in the King of 
Holland’s collection; but none that I recollect ex- 
ceed this in variety, force, wondrous directness in 
telling the story, and conscientious attention to every 
minutest detail. The Lubeck picture offers to remark 
less of old-German or old-Flemish unloveliness and 
angularity than is usual. It is an altar-piece with 


jineer,—W. 


that helped 





wings, covered with a double set of shutters—four 
inner ones and two outer ones. On the last is re- 
presented the Annunciation in grisaille,—the figures 
life-size. Everyone must have observed a sweetness 
and flow in Hemlink’s outline when this was the 
medium employed, which appear in some degree to 
have forsaken him when he had recourse to the full 
palette of colours and the finish thereunto appertain- 
ing. Here the Virgin has grace enough to confound 
those who are disposed to invest the Italians (Fra 
Beato at their head) with a monopoly of female 
sanctity. The ease and beauty of her figure are | 
admirable. At her feet stands a vase of elegant form, | 
containing white lilies and iris flowers—the last in | 
their natural colours. On the inner series of shutters | 
are four grand figures of St. Blaize, St. John, | 
St. Jerome, and St. Philip(?)—the last saint queried | 
as disputable. It might be objected by the critical | 
that signs of timidity are manifest in both the | 
drawing and the painting of these fine figures—in a 
certain restraint of pose, and in the use of hatching in 
the drapery where amplitude of shadow was to be 
desired: but they are noble in their grave dignity,— 
and in the intellectual individuality of the heads, 
how distinct from the super-sanctified and all-effac- 
ing quietism of the antique Italian painters! The 
architectonic arrangement of the pannels in which 
they stand betokens as much art as aspiration. For 
the most part, in like circumstances the painter 
contents himself with a mere figure in a niche; here, 
care has been bestowed upon the admission of light, 
the arrangement of accessaries, K&c., so as to make 
of the shutters four separate pictures—which, never- 
theless, combine harmoniously. The tone of the 
flesh is somewhat oaken, but the execution is solid 
and careful. 

When these shutters are thrown back, the Pictures 
of the Passion are revealed: the main group on the 
left representing the Saviour on his way to Calvary, 
—the centre showing the Crucifixion— the wing on 
the right displaying the Entombment and Ascension. 
In each of these three divisions Hemlink, as was 
usual, introduced many of the scenes previous and 
accessory to the great event set forth. The homely but 
reverent accuracy with which the old worthies of Art 
presented every single detail is perhaps nowhere more 
amply illustrated than here. Among the small“ histo- 
ries” in the background of the left wing are, of course, 
the Agony, the Scourging, and the Denial by Peter: — 
the last incident being emphasized by the cock in the 
window of a tower hard by. We are expressly re- 
minded of Golgotha, again, in the central picture, by 
a skull thrown on the sward; which is touched with 
almost the care of that Dutchman (Van Aalst) who, 
by way of tasking his powers over surface and minute 
finish, introduced an open watch into one of hisstill-life 
pieces. Nor, while descanting on this merit of com- 
pleteness in narration, must I forget the remarkable 
beauty of two of the landscape backgrounds. The 
mysterious darkness of the Crucifixion—expressed 
in a sort of livid blue light diffused over a rich and 
diversified horizon of city and mountains,—the rising 
sun mirrored in a serene and brimming river, as 
framework to the scene in which the marvel of the 
Ascension is wrought,—are poetry in Art of the best 
kind. 

The principal figure is a failure in two cases of 
its appearance here. As bearing the Cross the 
Saviour is weakly represented,—and when nailed 
to the tree the futile device of giving the face a 
look of premature age has been resorted to. But, 
in the third presentment—the scene of the Entomb- 
ment,—I recollect few delineations of the body of 
Christ more solemn and affecting. The heaviness 
of the corpse round which the shroud is most artfully 
arranged,—the sad soullessness of the face so nobly 
contrasted with the life and motion of the bearers 
to the sepulchre—leave little, indeed, to be desired. 
If detached, this passage would form a picture of the 
highest beauty and order of expression. Then, in 
the central design, the countenance of the Mater 
Dolorosa, though somewhat disfigured by an ample 
frilled costume head-dress akin to that of Van Eyck’s 
Lady in our own Gallery, bears a burthen of intense 
grief wholly unmarred by a touch of that grimace 
from which the Flemings and old Germans were 
rarely exempt. A female behind her, in a red coif, has 
likewise a head of the noblest cast. I have already 





adverted to the Joseph of Arimathea in the Entomb- 


ment. The St. John is obviously from the same 
model or idea as the beautiful figure in the Hospital 
at Bruges. 

I was again struck, while noting this resemblance, 
by the plain and vivid strength with which Hemlink 
contrives, beyond almost all the other old painters, to 
possess the gazer with the personality of his charac- 
ters. Here, Pilate, Caiaphas, and other actors figure 
several times, with identity of lineament, though 
with expressions as various as the change of circum- 
stances demanded. And what vigour of resource 
has the Artist shown in filling his canvas with life 
and occupation! One excellent pair of heads is made 
by Caiaphas (in the central picture) whispering to a 
richly-damasked Fool who is riding on a horse with 
an ape behind him. Here, the soldiers gambling forthe 
Victim’s garments, while a comrade leans above them 
watching their play,—and the figure of one of the same 
men, surprised from his sleep as the doors of the 
grave unclose and the Saviour rises attended by an 
angel—could hardly be overpraised for their truth 
and ease, and for the manly plainness with which 
homely incidents are treated without in anywise dis- 
turbing the master-impression of the picture. The 
giants of old did not slight any part of their work, by 
reason of their strength; and among workers con- 
scientious as regarded composition, Hemlink was 
possibly the most conscientious. Here, at least, 
as an expounder of Holy Writ he is to be seen in 
his fullest glory. This picture alone, over which we 
lingered till its guardian became utterly irate with 
impatience, is worth the half-day’s journey from 
Hamburg to Lubeck. 


Five-Art Gossip.—The long-expected marbles 
from Nimroud, embarked on board the Jumna and 
which were reported to have been lost at sea, have, 
we are happy to say, at length arrived, and are 
safely deposited in the British Museum. The 
packages, fifty in number, were permitted by the 
authorjties at Sheerness to be at once sent up to 
London under seals, to undergo the Custom-house 
examination in presence of the authorities of the 
Museum, with a view to avoiding the risks attendant 
on the disturbance of articles of their valuable cha- 
racter and fragile nature. 

We are glad to learn that the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, whose opening meeting for the season was 
held on the 6th inst., is so encouraged, or feels so 
much courage in itself, as to purpose getting up an 
annual Architectural Exhibition. A special Exhibi- 
tion, consisting exclusively of architectural designs, 
drawings, and models, is much wanted; because, be- 
sides that works of that kind are admitted reluc- 
tantly and treated ungraciously at the Royal Academy, 
they have there the particular disadvantage of being 
of comparatively little interest. The greater attrac- 
tiveness of the pictures causes the architectural pro- 
ductions to be disregarded both by the public and 
by most of the critics. In an Exhibition devoted 
exclusively to such subjects this could not be the 
case. Still, it is possible that the whole affair might 
be disregarded by the public,—and so prove a failure. 
This it is which has to be tried; and if the experi- 
ment is to be made, let it be made fairly, in a manner 
to deserve success, and with an energy prepared to 
meet, and not to be disheartened by, unpromising 
appearances at the outset. It should be borne in 
mind that a taste for productions of architectural 
design and delineation has, as far so the public gene- 
rally are concerned, yet to be formed,—and that this 
cannot be effected all at once. There will, even in 
the first instance, be one thing not a little in favour, 
we conceive, of an Exhibition of the sort,—namely, 
its novelty. Desirable as it is that the experiment 
should be made, it ought to be done very advisedly; 
since if through any bad management, or through 
want of sufficient heartiness in the canse, the scheme 
should be dropped after a single trial, or after a few, 
that circumstance would stand in the way of any 
similar attempt being made hereafter. After all, 
from “ purpose” to “ performance” is a long stage :— 
therefore, though the Association has arrived, it 
seems, at the first, it may never reach the latter. It 
has our cordial wishes rather than our very sanguine 
hopes. 

We have seen at Messrs. Paul & Dominic Col- 
naghi’s a portrait of the late Lord George Bentinck. 
It is a bold and spirited picture, painted by Mr. 
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Samuel Lane for the Town Hall of King’s Lynn,— 
which place the original represented in Parliament. 
It is, we are informed, the only portrait for which the 
deceased lord ever sat: and is about to be en- 
graved in mezzotint by Mr. Samuel Reynolds. 

There are also at Messrs. Colnaghi’s a very pro- 
mising etching by Mr. G. R. Ward, from a picture 
by Mr. F. Grant, of Lord Harewood on horseback 
with his hounds;—and an interesting miniature of 
Major Edwardes, who has so lately distinguished him- 
self in India, by a native artist. The latter is very 
skilfully painted :—and is to be lithographed by Mr. 
Morton, for immediate publication. 

In reference to some recent remarks of ours, a cor- 
respondent calls our attention to “the very general 
practice among artists of sending their pictures to 
tthe Exhibitions at a much higher price than they 
intend to take for them. The majority,” he says, 
“ of the pictures this year selected by the Art-Union 
prizeholders have undergone a change in their value, 
—and some of them to a very considerable extent; 
, giving to the profession a cheapening and furniture 
character, which must ultimately prove a serious 
injury to Art.”"—Our correspondent offers to furnish 
us with specific instances, if the general fact be denied. 

We have heard a favourable report of three designs 
by Mr. Thomas for a chapel to be executed in fresco 
for the Mercers’ Company. They are full composi- 
tions; abounding, it is said, in passages of invention, 
and all displaying the nature and quality of the 
schools in which the artist has been bred. Their 
argument is Charity. Mr. Thomas is a young artist, 
educated partly at the Royal Academy and partly at 
Munich; and will be remembered by his cartoon, 
exhibited at Westminster Hall, of ‘St. Augustine 
Converting Ethelbert and his Queen to Christianity,’ 
—the best treatment of the many drawings of the 
‘same subject at the time, though Mr. Thomas was 
not a successful competitor for the prize. 

One of our contemporaries speaks, but we know 
not on what authority, ofa project—it is not said with 
whom originating or by whom entertained—for ex- 
tending into a higher region of the arts a scheme of 
checks recently adopted by the print engravers— 
decidedly uncomplimentary to the morality of the 
general body. It is said that “ with a view to putting 
a stop to certain nefarious practices, a plan is in 
agitation for registering every picture that may be 
painted.” 

In Paris, attempts of many kinds are making to 
revive the Arts; which, like all social refinements, 
had gone down before the Juggernaut of the Revo- 
lution, and have been well nigh crushed to extinction 
beneath the wheels of his car. All these are meri- 
torious efforts under the circumstances of the case 
—but fitted rather for mere present sustenance than 
for ultimate revival; none contributing—as none just 
now well can—to inspire and strengthen their own 
free and healthy and harmonious action. Schemes 
of vast extent for the embellishment of the capital are 
in contemplation,—which imply an amount of State 
resources nowhere existing, and already mortgaged 
over and over again for vast schemes of other kinds 
if they did exist. Among these, M. Visconti, it is said, 
is empowered to proceed with the completion of the 
Louvre; and the project of uniting it with the Tuile- 
ries, which has failed in so many royal and imperial 
hands, is to be accomplished—when it can—by the 
omnipotent Republic.—It has been proposed, too, 
to line the Champs Elysées with a row of statues on 
each side commemorating the great men of France. 
—The twelve compositions selected out of the six 
hundred sketches sent in to the competition for a sym- 
bolical figure of the Republic partake, according to 
‘the showing of an eminent critic—M. Delécluze,—of 
the vagueness of the Republic itself and of this art- 
proposition. For the most part, he says, they are 
coldly executed:—as is natural to works in which 
the artists have a theme prescribed but have no very 
distinct idea of what it is about. The symbolical 
character sought has given to most of them a rebus 
and charade air unsuited to the gravity and dignity 
of the subject. Of one of the best, as a work of Art, 
M. Delécluze observes, that it would nevertheless as 
well pass for any other personification that might 
be insisted on. But what right, he says, have we to 
reproach a handful of artists for not being able to 
characterize a Republic which nine hundred legis- 
dators take so much time and pains to organize ?— 





M. Charles Blanc, the Director of the Fine Arts, 
has addressed a report to the Minister of the Interior, 
in which he sets forth the destitute condition of the 
Arts and calls upon the State for further measures 
of subsidy. “With the sum of 200,000 francs” 
(8,0007.), says he—in language revealing at once the 
poverty of the Republic, its inadequate expectations, 
and the grandiloquence of the language which it 
employs—* voted by the Chambers, it has been 
impossible to undertake the great works of Art and 
decoration which are to rec on canvas and in 
marble the era of the new Republic”! Certainly, the 
disproportion is apparent enough. All sorts of plans, 
wholesome and unwholesome, are accordingly pro- 
posed. The Hall of the Pas Perdus, at the Palais 
de Justice, suggests the Director, “offers to the 
pencil the nakedness of its vast extent of wall, on 
which the glorious history of the French magistracy 
might unfold itself.” Other walls are hinted at as fitted 
for other species of Art-illustration: and among such 
expedients as can find their excuse—though they are 
not likely to find their success—only in the troubles 
of the time, it is proposed to establish a permanent 
Exhibition of the pictures of living artists in the 
galleries of the Palais National, the admission to 
which shall be paid for, and each visit give a title, 
according to some scheme of adjustment, at a lottery 
of the works which the Exhibition contains—France 
thus borrowing and extending for the hour of her 
necessity a hint from the dangerous example of our 
own Art-Unions. 

Meantime, the Academy of the Fine Arts has been 
holding its annual sitting for the distribution of its 
prizes to the pupils of its school—M. Horace Vernet 
presiding. Out of sixty-one pieces of verse sent in 
for setting to music by the composers competing for 
the grand musical prize, that by our old acquaintance 
M. Paul Lacroix (the bibliophile Jacob)—on a sub- 
ject also marked with one of the morals of the time 
—carried off the palm. The theme is the familiar 
one of our schoolboy days—Damocles permitted 
by the tyrant of Syracuse to reign for a single day, 
but early in his reign disgusted by the sight of the 
sword suspended over his head. 

“Since your correspondent adverted to the pro- 
gress of Cologne Cathedral” [ante, p. 808], writes 
a travelling friend, “it has been completed, exactly 
to the point promised by Herr Zwirner two years 
ago; the naves and transepts now being thrown open 
to the height of the triforium. In some positions 
—as, for instance, where the eye could not reach 
the airy roof, owing to intervening pillar or vault— 
the effect is complete; and Master Gerhard’s plan 
is so far fully wrought out. Dare I state my im- 
pression to have been one of some disappointment ? 
the shortness of the nave now first becoming obvious, 
—as also its extreme narrowness, The former com- 
plaint will be in some measure removed when the 
vestibular portion between the towers is finished and 
thrown open,—but the latter will be aggravated when 
the range of clerestory windows is added. The 
Cathedral has at present almost the effect of being 
built in the form of a Greek cross; which hardly 
suits with our notions of the approach to the choir, 
being grand in ratio to its length and the superior 
dignity of its proportions. I venture thus much with 
hesitation; but that which has struck one visitor 
may strike others—and lead to a discussion which 
cannot fail to be interesting. I must add, that the 
new Bavarian windows are less excellent now that they 
are placed than I had been led to hope. Inmy poor 
judgment, they want transparency,—having too much 
the air of an oiled silk blind: yet, nevertheless, owing 
to their manner of fabrication, so strong are the 
colours which they cast upon floor, wall, and “ pass- 
ing villager,” that no painting can possibly be used 
within their sphere, —since the congregation looks 
jaundiced, or rubicund, or in a green sickness, or in 
the blue—s (the last not permissible in such a 
place!) Seriously, I have seen nothing so fierce 
and flaming as the Harlequin chequer-work tints 
thrown by them upon adjacent objects when the 
sun is shining. I could also say a word regard- 
ing the attempt to be pictorial displayed, —and 
the cognate error of a use of certain dulled tints, 
such as olives, greys, &c. which are indispensable 
to a painter, but not to a glass-stainer; these cha- 
racteristics coming all the more forcibly before an 
eye which is fresh from wondering at the ewel-like 





windows at Gouda in Holland. 
cross the frontier for comparison. a ar ~ 
choir, the whole distance betwixt ancients ~ 
moderns becomes obvious. On this it would — 
been ungenerous to dwell, save for the high pr - 
bestowed,—which becomes, I submit. da = 
7 case of — of a lost art. The world is, now. 
a-days, too ready to accept the i é 
for the pesado. os r en. 
We have the following from the ist « 
dated Namur. — “Among the best mcien wun’ 
of continental Art, the new pulpit just erected b 
M. Geerts of Louvain in the Cathedral of Ten, 
deserves honourable mention. It was this same 
eminent professor who designed the new stalls in 
the Cathedral at Antwerp, so skilfully carved b 
M. Durlet. That in these designs an excumbi, 
purpose of conforming to the antique Gothic tra. 
ditions has led to a certain meagreness of contour 
and conventional stiffness of outline, I have heard 
connoisseurs object. But no such complaint can 
be laid against the Chaire in the rich Palladian 
Church of St. Aubin, at Namur. There, M. Geerts 
has felt himself free; and the general design of 
his pulpit is rich, ornate, and florid,—without poverty 
or petty and frittered affectation. The new work is 
on a grand scale: the figures are life-size, cut in oak, 
Beneath the pulpit isa group of three persons. These 
are, the Virgin arresting the Demon of Pestilence when 
about to strike the City of Namur:—the last being 
allegorically presented. And truly, I know not where 
in the ateliers of Munich, Paris, or London could 
be found a triad more graceful, more expressive, and 
freer from grimace or academical commonplace than 
these. The two staircases are rich in happily-fancied 
arabesque—the parapet is adorned with a combi- 
nation of figures, arabesques, and medallions—the 
sounding-board is upborne by two flying angels emi- 
nent for their aérial lightness. Indeed, it might by 
hypercritics be objected that they are too delicate 
to support the gorgeous canopy above,—but they are 
beautiful in the ease of their attitude and the light- 
ness of their robings. As a whole, I recollect no 
master-piece, even by Verbruggen, the famous elder 
Belgian carver, more masterly in execution than this 
pulpit by a modern one—or so high and pure in 
style. The finish, too, is good without a distracting 
minuteness or finical smoothness.”’ 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL, STRAND. 

Presipent, REV. G. ROBERTS. , 

On FRIDAY, November 3: » Will be. performed Handel's 
sublime Oratorio the ‘MESS Principal Vocal Performers 
—Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Leffler, and Mr. 
H. Philli Leader, Mr. H. Blagrove. Conductor, Mr. Surman. 
The Band and Chorus will consist of above Five Hundred Per- 
rmers. A new and improved 0: erected. 
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To be had of the principal Music-sellers; of Mr. 
Leadenhall-street ; Mr. Cahan, 371, Strand, next to 
at the Offices of the 


The Sut Se eee Oia per annem, of OF 
Subscription to the Society is 1l. 18. per annum, 
ed Seats numbered, 21. 2a, Each Subscriber will be entitled to 


serv: 
le Tickets to each Subscription Concert. 
Two transferable Tickets to een ANTON AUSTIN, Hon. See. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 
M. JULLIEN begs leave most respectively to announce that his 
ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS will commence on 
_ FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd, 1848, 
eo kay 9 - al has endeavoured to perfect those 
imp its in the re-ar t of the Theatre which were 
honoured with so much approbation last year, and trusts —— 
y. An 





convenience and the comfort of the visitors will be found, 
the present season, to have been studied in every possible way. 


extra number of Private Boxes have been made, the whole re- 
E dered more , hile the 
bl ted, d ted, and car- 


| ms — ~ 
romenade has 
|. The warming and ventilating, generally so much meglected 
me Dametings Geveted to pans smupeeen, here been entinely 
anned, and ev rtion of the re cleansed 
Jn short, M. Juciies trusts that ments and the 


these arrange 
neral improvements effected since his last series of Concerts, will 
Nader these entertainme: that patronage 
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Te nts aah mare worthy of 
1 . 

mine O me yg d by JULLIEN, and, as baw] 

include the first-rate talent. In addition to the many estab 

fovenrite Solo ons ee whe ore ommneuiocent. ‘A oad arivalied 

n Europe on their different instrumen' F 

new to the English public, will have the honour of making their 
of ‘G0D 


first appearance during the season. 
In er to give the greatest éclat to the performance 4 
SAVE THE QUEEN’ on the opening night, M. JULLLEN 
expressly arranged that National Anthem for 
FIVE DISTINCT BANDS, tite 
Crorvs, and Orcay, and has through the condescension of. 


i i iments of the Royal G 
sueaiasl pen a trie -t.~ of their be adhd sities 
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Phe Band of Her Majesty's Ist Life Guards, under the direction of 
Mr. Waddell. 
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Band of Her Majesty’s Royal Horse Guards Blue, under the 
‘The potion of Mr. Tutton. i Sitti 
Band of Her Majesty's Grenadier Guards, under the 
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‘The 
on! a Sier Majesty's Coldstream Guards, under the direc- 
sion of Mr. Gott NATIONAL ANTHEM, | 
will totion ol Poe Fi ‘il Concert Orchestra, 
™ The po Four Military Bands, 
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With Chorus and Organ. . 
‘ 5 ed, a Grand Selection from 
On the Pirst Night mn WUGUENOTS: (now 80 popular in this 


Meyerbeer’s Opera.’ LES ey M. Jullien, and including.—the 


oaney ‘the C Romance—Pift, Paff, Puff— 
| og abe Hy! tt Tie he' mraimethe Benediction of 
_ ion ‘and Grand Finale, embracing all the chief beau- 
ed | “dana the provent seuson will embrace the 
Gane 1 itions of t at masters, and some of the finest 
“works of Beethoven, Gluck, Mozart. Weber, Handel, Haydn, &c., 

resented. In addition to these, M. Jullien has laboured to 
_~ a variety of novelties of a lighter character, amongst 
Pnich, as a companion to the Swiss and English Quadrilles, he 
— A NEW FRENCH QUADRILLE, 
founded on the National Airs of France, including, 

MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE, _ 

DES LAMPIONS, DES LAMPIONS, 

LE CHANT DU DEPART, a . 

THE MARCH OF THE GARDE NATIONALE, 

THE MARCH OF THE GARDE MOBILE, 


AND 
THE MARSEILLAISE. 

In order to give as much variety as possible to the Concerts 
M. Jullien has a eT 0! 


o%9 
the distinguished Contralto Singer, for whom several New Songs 
ave been composed. 


Dress Circle, ee ee £0 2 6 
Promenade and Boxes, es i“ 010 
Private Boxes, ee oe 010 6 
Ditto, ee ee ee ° 110 


Ditto, = “a 7 . 1ll 6 
The Doors will beopened at Half-past Seven, and the Concerts 
commence at Eight precisely, and terminate before Eleven. 


Full particulars will be duly announced. 





M. Jullien begs respectfully to state that the Theatre being let 
for » Winter Entertainment, the Concerts can only continue for 
One Month. 





ORGANS IN HOLLAND. 

Tuosr who have troubled themselves with our 
correspondent’s recent speculations on the admirable 
Church Organs in Holland may not object to be re- 
minded, from the pages of Burney’s clever and valu- 
able‘ Musical 'Tour,’ that the organ in the Oude Kerk, 
Amsterdam—in his day a celebrated instrument—had 
been finished twelve years before the Doctor's visit 
(or about 1760) by Batti, of Utrecht, in completion of 
an organ begun in 1726. By reference to M. Fétis, the 
curious reader will further find that not a few of the 
organs of Holland owed their parentage to Christian 
Muller, of Amsterdam, the builder of “ the Lion” of 
Haerlem. Among other of Christian's famous works 
mentioned is an organ begun for the Church at Nym- 
wegen. This he projected should be the greatest of his 
constructions; but his death prevented its completion, 
and one Koning was called in to finish it on a smaller 
scale. We read, too, of other renowned organs by 
Muller, in the Church of the Jacobins.at Leeuwarden, 
inthe Reformed Churchat Beverwyk—besidessmaller 
instruments in the Lutheran churches of Arnheim 
and Rotterdam. He was at work from 1720 till 
1770; and it seems only the natural consequence of 
his eminence that it should tend to the establishment 
of competitors little less cunning than himself. In- 
quisitive persons would be glad to know in what 
degree any or all of the above-mentioned instruments 
remain in their original state: facts not hard to as- 
certain, with time and facilities of consulting the 
church records granted. For now there seems some 
chance of musical interest turning towards this 
“parish,” which of late years has heen so unworthily 
neglected. New organs on a noble scale have been 
built or are building in many places,—those, for in- 
stance, at Prenzlau,on Lake Ucker, in the Church 
of St. Eustache, Paris, the one begun in the Cathe- 
dral at Namur, abroad, and sundry in our cathedrals 
and great public halls at home. Surely a list and 
pedigree of the principal organs of Europe, with 
anecdotes and illustrations, would be a monograph at 
once amusing and useful. Nor would such a “ trac- 
tate” partake of the character of so many similar 
retrospective works, which is one of discouragement ; 
Since, considering the improved knowledge of the 

lerns in mechanical construction and finish,— 
musically evidenced in the generally increased excel- 
lence of the whole tribe of wind instruments,—there 
8 no reason why more magnificent, complete, and 
Sonorous organs should not be now built than any 
in their day “turned out” from the workshops of 
Amsterdam, Strasburg, or of the Abbé Chrismann 
who so nobly furnished the churches of some of the 
palace-monasteries of Austria. 





Princgss’s.—‘ Leoline’ (an English per-version of 
Flotow’s ‘L’Ame en Peine*) was, on Monday last, 
produced to bring forward Miss Rafter and Mr. 
Charles Braham—with entire success. Feeble as is 
the dramatic carpentry of the story, the first idea of 
it is pretty enough to save the opera, —even though 
that first idea is, after all, only copied from ‘ Giselle.’ 
When thus much is told, distant readers will at once 
understand that the legend must be one of a maiden’s 
spirit watching over her beloved; and we are thus 
spared the task of following the progress of the scenes 
one by one. The music of ‘L’Ame en Peine’ was 
described by our correspondent [4th. No. 995, 
p- 1194], who heard the opera in Paris when it was 
given there by Mdlle. Nau and M. Baroilhet, as 
“clear and delicate.” He might have added, that, 
though sprightly and “ taking,” it is still valueless,—as 
must be felt on a second hearing in a case where 
the execution of the opera (as now) is inevitably less 
exquisite than at its first production. In spite of 
his being the idol of Young Germany, we do not 
recollect any composer who writes with such utter 
silliness in great situations as M. Flotow. Should 
example be desired, we need but point to the figure 
accompanying Leoline’s prayer ;—since, if that be 
accepted for composition, there exists no further 
need for conservatories, exercises, or lessons on 
expression. The March, too, which opens the over- 
ture is French to the most impertinent point of 
French frivolity and far-fetchedness. Nevertheless, 
candour compels the admission that ‘ Leoline’ can 
be heard once with a certain pleasure. Humours 
and instincts and capacities for pleasure attend the 
Critic to the theatre which are independent of 
(though they do not alter) his scientific testimony ; and 
ifthis hold good with regard to the sworn judge, how 
much more must it be the case with the less qualified 
audience? A neglect of this truth, from which 
there is no escape, has shut out some of Europe's 
greatest composers from the theatre: all but closed 
the doors of Opera-houses to a Cherubini, to let in 
—a Flotow!—Let us now speak of the lady and 
gentleman who took the part of heroine (soprano) 
and hero (tenore) in ‘Leoline.’ Though it be merely 
a coincidence, pleasant promises were stirred by the 
name of Miss Rafter. One hundred years ago, her 
namesake, Kitty Clive, the arch and brilliant, was 
delighting the town, — battling with Garrick her 
manager, and with “the house of Pritchard and 
Mrs. Metheglin, found excellent company” at Straw- 
berry Hill. Further, our Miss Rafter was introduced 
as hopeful, not only by our good opinion of her brother 
as a stage-singer, but by our recollection of a young 
lady (then called Signora Angellini), who last year 
sustained a subordinate part in ‘ L*Italiana’ very 
pleasingly. She now comesforth a full-blown English 
prima donna,—fair to see,—giving out her voice 
with an @ plomb and confidence totally at variance 
with the old-fashioned trilling and mincing habits of 
the English damsel ; and showing dramatic—nay, we 
may say, tragical—inclinations in her acting. Very 
much remains to be done:—the tones of Miss Rafter’s 
voice, which is a rather harsh but not inexpressive 
soprano, must be mellowed and sweetened. She 
must learn to distinguish betwixt emphasis and out- 
cry—to accent her music less, that her accent may 
be more effective. But the tendency to exaggerate 
against which she must be warned, may in part have 
arisen from a natural anxiety to please; and, in any 
case, the young lady must be heartily welcomed as an 
acquisition to the English stage, possessing abundant 
matériel for future success.—To Mr. Charles Braham 
more and less than the above praise and welcome are 
due. Since he first appeared as a concert-singer, 
five years ago [Ath. No. 798, p. 142], it is obvious 
that his voice has been put into careful vocal training, 
Its upper notes have thus been considerably deve- 
loped; and, for the pleasure of such as delight in that 
adjunct, a falsetto has been added of fair certainty and 
sweetness, The voice thus arranged can hardly be 
called powerful,—norisit very clear;butit isbetterthan 
either,—eminently what the Italians call “ simpatico,” 
delivered in a good manly fashion, and readily avail- 
able for the purposes of expression, Mr. Charles 
Braham’s articulation is distinct, emphatic, and 
gentlemanly. His father’s son was secure of a hearty 
welcome,—but it was his own accomplishments which 
won for the romance in the second act its double 
encore. Let us add, that Mr. Charles Brahain’s 





appearance is prepossessing—and that his education 
as an actor has to be begun——We must still say a 
word in recognition of the satisfactory manner in 
which the basso and other soprano part of the opera 
were filled by Mr. and Mrs. Weiss. The chorus was 
better than we have heard it at this theatre; the 
orchestra is too meagre in stringed instruments, but 
still under discipline; the stage appointments and 
dresses, &c. are sufficient. The only feature in the 
performance not marking progress is the opera-book. 
To repeat our first phrase, “a perversion worse per- 
verted” than the translation of ‘ Leoline’ has rarely 
been seen,—amounting to a temptation to the singers 
not to speak audibly the unrhythmical and bombastic 
“lengths” which they are called upon to deliver. 





Covent Garpen.— La Sonnambula’ was given 
on Wednesday for the first appearance under Mr. 
Bunn’s management of Messrs. Sims Reeves and 
Whitworth. Both gentlemen succeeded to a wish 
— giving us pleasant reason to observe how the 
general standard of operatic accomplishment and 
refinement has risen since Bellini’s master-piece was 
translated for poor Malibran. Mr. Reeves is now 
the most effective, if not the most highly finished, 
tenor on the stage, after Signor Mario. His voice 
gains progressively in delicacy without losing force 
when force is wanted. More executive facility could 
and should be added to his style—and this, we trust, 
will be done. Mr. Whitworth, too, has made pro- 
gress since he sang in M. Jullien’s corps:— his voice 
is noble. Lastly, a word of praise is due to Miss 
Messent, as a careful and lady-like seconda donna.— 
We are told that Mdlle. Nissen will shortly make 
her début in ‘Norma.’ 





HaymarkeEt.—This theatre re-opened on Satur- 
day, with Shakspeare’s tragedy of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.—The legitimate drama, it would appear, 
is here to be henceforth not only occasionally per- 
formed but permanently enthroned. The new drop- 
curtain by Mr. Lewis Haghe is devoted, with its 
tasteful decorations, to our immortal Bard whose 
great love-tragedy inaugurated the season. On 
this are painted the bust of the Poet, the church 
at Stratford, his house, and the Globe Theatre, 
together with Tragedy and Comedy, the former 
as presented by Mrs. Siddons, the latter taken from 
the pure ideal. The decorations of the house 
in general are in good taste, of a light and airy 
character—the prevailing tone being an aérial blue 
varied with gold and wreaths of flowers. The 
architectural improvements are yet in progress—a 
crush-room and new lobby being promised——Miss 
Laura Addison was the Juliet and Mr. Creswick the 
Romeo of the evening. We had expected, as originally 
designed, that Mr. Wallack would have played 
Mercutio, but owing to his severe indisposition the 
character was transferred to Mr. Holl,—whose style 
in such a part is nothing less than a desecration of 
some of the divinest poetry in the world, — Miss 
Addison's Juliet, as enacted at Sadler's Wells, has 
already received more than ordinary attention. She 
has evidently re-studied the text, and ventured ona 
more elaborate reading than formerly contented her 
ambition. She has aimed at repose, and accom- 
plished a quiet and graceful interpretation of the 
whole character. She began slowly and in a subdued 
key, prefiguring the chaste style of which she had 
conceived the ideal;—but whether from the paucity 
and coldness of the audience or from over-anxiety on 
her own part, she became timid and nervous as the 
play proceeded, and in the balcony scene fainted. 
A short time sufficed for her recovery, and on her 
re-appearance she rose in spirits and vigour. It 
was then that we began fully to apprehend the 
new style which the actress is attempting. The 
slow delivery, the artful pauses, the studied action, 
became apparent. Some were highly effective — 
while others were severe trials on the patience 
of the house. All these things, however, indicate 
a laudable painstaking. Miss Addison has bene- 
fited by criticism. She now marks with its proper 
emphasis the solemn “Amen”—and “ thou hast com- 
forted me marvellously much”—of Juliet in answer 
to the wicked counsel of that “ancient damnation” 
the poor temporizing nurse. In the chamber scene 
Miss Addison followed pretty closely the same busi- 
ness which was arranged for it at Sadler's Wells. 
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Here it was, too, that she summoned all the resources 
of her art, and aimed at so much of refinement and 
such minute effects that the audience was well nigh 
wearied with its length. Miss Addison will doubtless 
learn to moderate this excess of elaboration, and ere 
long return to her more natural manner. Her 
detect of “sing-song” and monotonous delivery re- 
mains, and is probably due to physical incapacity 
and want of vocal compass. In Mr. Creswick’s 
Romeo we remarked little change :—it had perhaps 
more ease than on previous occasions. Mrs. Glover’s 
Nurse was, as usual, a “ special wonder.” The tragedy 
was put on the stage strictly according to the text of 
Shakspeare;—even the explanations of The Friar after 
the catastrophe being retained. This character was 
admirably acted and spoken by Mr. Rogers; who 
gave a harmony to the close of the play that 
solemnized the feelings and attuned the heart to 
what Ossian calls “ the joy of grief.” 








Savier’s We tts.—-‘ A Winter's Tale’ was per- 
formed on Monday night to a crowded house. 
This delightful drama is one of the old revivals on 
this stage in the days of Mrs. Warner. It is indica- 
tive of the confidence of the management in Miss 
Glyn’s talents that they should have selected Her- 
mione as her second character,—competing as it did 
with an established reputation so cherished in this 
specific locality. The nightly improvement of the 
young actress in Volumnia has placed her merits 
beyond question—and owes something, no doubt, to 
the excellent school of acting in which it has been 
Miss Glyn‘s good fortune now to matriculate. One 
result of its especial training is, that Miss Glyn’s elo- 
cution is now so distinct that every syllable has due 
pronunciation. The trial scene in ‘A Winter's Tale,’ 
accordingly,—which, from the position of the actress, 
generally passes in something only slightly removed 
from dumb show,—came out on this occasion 
with great effect. The whole of Hermione’s speech 
was as intelligibly heard as it was intelligently 
delivered. When Miss Glyn’s voice shall have 
acquired from practice more depth and tone, the 
effects of this judicious training will tell with increased 
power. In the meantime, the actress is remarkable 
for just conception of character. Her Hermione, like 
her Volumnia, possesses an evident ideal. In the 
working out of this there is a careful elaboration, 
sometimes pursued to a fault—but it is a fault on 
the right side. At present it produces a redundancy 
of action and emphasis,—but such excess it will be 
found easy to correct hereafter, when judgment shall 
have reacted on the impulse in which it originates. 
The crowning scene in the play is, of course, that of 
the statue—in which Mrs. Warner was, our readers 
know, great. Miss Glyn had here to overcome the dif- 
ficulty of a comparison in which she might have been 
expected to suffer severely. We were agreeably dis- 
appointed. Such a scene is a personal exhibition 
more than a real test of histrionic power. It served 
to prove, however, that to an intelligent conception 
and careful embodiment of the character the new 
actress brought in addition the attribute of grace. 
There is a pathos in the situation which follows that 
confirms the ascendancy of Hermione over the heart 
as well as the mind :—and in this the audience were 
deeply impressed. On Mr. Phelps’s Leontes we have 
already written. He so represents the passion 
of jealousy, as to secure a fair amount of success 
albeit the genius of the part is against him. The 
other characters were presented with average talent 
—the average, however, being far above that at 
theatres less carefully conducted. There has been 
an impression that because so much attention is paid 
at this theatre to the ensemble of a piece the indi- 
vidual acting must be inferior. This is not so. The 
performers here, taken as an entire company, are 
equal in native talent to those of any other theatres 
—_ they are made superior in effect by the dili- 
gefice exacted at rehearsal. Hence the success of 
the establishment. 





Otympic.— A new “ petite’? comedy, entitled 
‘ Patronage’—rendered, with more than usual ele- 
gance, from the well-known vaudeville ‘ La Protégée 
sans le Savoir,’ has met here with high favour. It must 
be confessed that pieces of this kind are now pro- 
duced on this stage with much care and skill;—they 
are both well acted and well mounted. Mrs. Stirling 
was the heroine—and performed her part in that 





purely natural vein which is always deservedly 
popular. She was cleverly supported by Mr. Leigh 
Murray, who enacted the character of the patron. 

Mary.tesone.—Mr. T. P. Cooke is starring here 
—as William in Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s melo-drama 
of ‘ Black-Eyed Susan;’ his excellence in which part 
is now traditional. His present acting sustains his 
old reputation. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—The success 
of the recent autumnal Musical Festivals appears to 
have had the natural effect of exciting the managers 
and committees of similar “ celebrities” to take Time 
by the forelock. Weare told that Signor Costa has 
been appointed by the Birmingham gentlemen to 
conduct their meeting of 1849. 

Some new arrangements appear to be in progress 
with regard to the Ancient Concerts. The day of 
holding them is to be altered from the Wednesdays 
to the Mondays alternate with those of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts. Any change is—a change; but 
perhaps this may be the precursor of other more 
daring innovations and needful amendments. 

M. Jullien’s Promenade Concerts are to begin in 
about a fortnight; with new “ concatenations” (as the 
mother of John Parry’s accomplished young lady 
would call it) of military bands, &c., more potent 
than ever,—and Miss Miran as vocalist. 

What a year of mad contrasts is this! Private 
letters which talk of Irish famine mention two-and- 
twenty guineas as the sum given for a box in the 
Dublin theatre at one of Mdlle. Lind’s perfor- 
mances. 

Every provincial musical entertainment has thriven 
this autumn. The Manchester papers announce that 
the English operas recently given there, auspice 
Mr. H. Glover, have prospered. They tell us, too, 
that that unsettled Lady, Mrs. Wood, has been once 
again “retiring into public life’; having recently 
appeared at a musical exhibition of ballad-ware in 
that town,—where her ditties of the ‘ We met,’ ‘ She 
could not,’ and ‘ He never did,’ family are said to 
have excited the old furore. 

While the foreign journals for the last many 
months have been circulating all manner of tales 
regarding the “ whereabouts” and the occupation of 
M. Liszt, we learn from the best authority that 
that distinguished pianist has been quietly doing his 
duties at Weimar—turning the time of storm to 
account by steadily devoting himself to composi- 
tion; and that he is now engaged upon an Italian 
opera,—which it is his intention to finish in the course 
of the winter. 

Brussels is to have its Italian Opera this winter: 
the performances being announced to begin with 
Rossini’s * L*Italiana.’. The primo tenore promised 
was Signor Calzolari, who enjoys a high reputation 
in Italy. 

Our musical correspondent who recently expressed 
his admiration at the dryness of the Dutch in point 
of musical inspiration, has been since reminded that 
the greatest among modern composers may have had 
Flemish blood in his veins. Says Schindler in his 
Biography, “ His grandfather, Ludwig van Beethoven, 
is conjectured on very good grounds to have been a 
native of Maestricht.” ‘* Walking through the streets 
of that dull, dirty town,” writes our friend, “the 
name of Louis van Beethoven above a shop-door 
recalled to me the story, and suggested the pro- 
priety of a postscriptum to my lament. But I had 
not time to ascertain (since a shy, passing English- 
man cannot without preface or preparation at once 
climb the family trees of strangers) how far the 
name had connexion with the household at Bonn in 
which our Beethoven was born,—or how far it may 
have been a piece of mere assumption or garniture. 
We have had a Mr. William Shakspeare playing at 





the minors in London within the memory of man!” 

The “Society for the Encouragement of Music in | 
the Low Countries,” now consisting of fifteen hundred | 
members, held its annual meeting in Amsterdam | 
late in August: at which a most encouraging report 
was read—announcing the honorary adhesion of some | 
among the most distinguished contemporary musi- | 
cians, the progress made by certain of the schools of | 
music—in particular those of Rotterdam and Haer- 
lem,—the additions to its library as numerous and 
important, and the increase of its funds destined for 
benevolent purposes. 


To talk of music in Vienna at this 
frightful mockery ; but it may be m 
who wait eagerly for a new German 
opera by one of those clever youths, the Hellmesber. 
gers—whose violin-playing is not forgotten here has 
been in rehearsal at the Karnther Thor Theatre the 
—From the Rhineland comes the news (elgniiome 
enough when the cry is “United Germany !) that the 
Prussian military in garrison Over against Mayence 
have in a body withdrawn their support from the 
Opera of that town,—considering themselves to have 
been affronted by a farce played last season entitled 
‘Eisele und Reisele,’ as also by the singing of ‘La 
Marseillaise.’"—Herr Lachner of Manheim has been 
appointed to succeed Herr Guhr as the conductor of 
the theatrical orchestra at Frankfort. 

The début of Madame Widemann (described by 
M. Berlioz as the possessor of a rich contralto = 
always in tune) was to take place on Monday at the 
Grand Opéra of Paris. This theatre seems to get on 
from week to week by permitting or encouraging débuts 
in place of assembling and perfecting an established 
company. Those who should know tell us that the 
return of excitement and apprehension has told instan. 
taneously upon the theatrical treasuries, and that grave 
doubts are entertained whether funds will be forth- 
coming to mount ‘ Le Prophéte.* Whether this be so 
or not, if M. Meyerbeer desire for it a quiet hearing 
he had better, according to present appearances, bring 
it to England.—At the Italian Opera Signor Morelli 
has taken Signor Coletti’s place with dubious success, 
—The Gazette Musicale announces as a “ dit-on” that 
Mr. Lumley is in treaty with Signori Fraschini and 
Guasco for the season of 1849.—The French musical 
journals are sounding a note of alarm in the form of 
a protest against the rumoured withdrawal of Govern- 
ment assistance from the musical conservatories of 
Paris and the provinces.—The world is likely to see 
how far Continental Art can henceforth sustain itself 
apart from royal and official patronage; and every 
one interested in the question, philosophically or 
personally, will do well to fix his eyes on the march 
of events. 

Green-room experience has not abounded in ame- 
nities. An instance, however, of good feeling took 
place at Sadler’s Wells on Monday evening after 
the performance of the ‘ Winter's Tale’ which may 
be worth recording here for the sake of its pleasant 
example. On Miss Glyn’s return to the stage, she 
found the whole of the company assembled and 
arranged in due order for the purpose of congratu- 
lating her in form on her triumph in Hermione. This 
is a spirit far more worthy than the jealousy usually 
manifested at the advent of a new candidate for 
popular favour. 

Mabel, in Mr. Marston’s ‘ Patrician’s Daughter,’ 
isthe part selected for Miss Addison’s second appear- 
ance at the Haymarket:—which will take place 
probably this evening. 

Malle. Rachel has sent in her resignation to the 
Thédtre Frangais: a somewhat ungenerous proceed- 
ing, we submit, considering the present straits of the 
theatre where she became famous and whence she 
has drawn such enormous gains. We doubt not that 
the last ‘ Marseillaise’ in the provinces is more pro- 
fitable than any performance in Paris, but what 
becomes of the loyalty (as the French understand 
the word) of one who could so well afford to make 
temporary sacrifice !__MM. Dumas and Maquet—by 
way of “holding up a mirror” to the times—have 
given a new “Catiline” to the Thédtre Historique, 
which is described as a drama full of stirring scenes 
and splendid tableaux, most passionately acted by 
M. Melingue and Mdlle. Person.—A new drama, by 
M. Gozlan, entitled, ‘Le Livre Noir,’ has beer 
entirely successful at the Thédtre de la Porte St. 
Martin. But “ entire success” just now, we suspect, 
can only mean something one degree better than 
empty benches. +f 

It is well known to flute players that their instru- 
ment is one which admits of a great deal of humour- 
ing: that is, that the player, by alteration of the 
manner of holding the instrument to the lips, can 
make sensible alterations of the pitch. It is not too 
much to say that the same flute is often a quarter 
of a note, and sometimes nearly as much as half a 
note, higher in the hands of one player than of another. 
As a performer gets more accustomed to the instru- 
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the end of it is, that the elongation by which the 
fute is tuned to the other instruments js not enough, 
and he is obliged to go to the maker for a longer 
. A correspondent tells us that he was thus 
obliged to get two new heads to his flute, each flatter 
than the other and than the original ones: and that 
when he hinted to the maker his fear that in time 
the instrument would get too long for one person 
poth to blow and finger, the latter replied “Ah! Sir, 
you should see the head which Mr. Nicholson is 
obliged to have for the orchestra.” Our _corre- 
spondent further says that on giving up playing for 
some time, he found that one of the additional heads 
had become unnecessary,—that is, that he did not 
blow so sharply as when in fuller practice. He adds, 
that though persons believe that the whole pipe of a 
fute is wood or metal,a very simple experiment will 
prove that part of it is flesh and blood. If it be 
held in the hand, and the hole nearest the em- 
bouchure be smartly struck with the finger, a faint 
approach to a sound will be heard (but by no one 
except the holder), the pitch of which will be very 
disfinguishable. This note ought of course to be 
pnatural; but on putting the flute to the lips, and 
sounding that note, the sound produced will be nearly 
half anote flatter than the B excited by thestroke of the 
finger. Our correspondent explains this by supposing 
that the placing of the lips over the embouchure is 
an addition to the confined space in which the vi- 
brations of air take place, equivalent of course to an 
elongation of the pipe. If his explanation be correct, 
this elongation should be nearly uniform, and should 
roduce most effect upon the notes of shortest pipe. 
‘And he further states that he finds, when the above 
experiment is tried with four holes stopped and the 
fifth struck, which should give E£ natural, that the 
pitch of the note when sounded is not so much 
below the note struck as in the trial made with B. 
All this may perhaps be already known to the 
makers: but it is not known by many players, we 
imagine,—and it may amuse, and perhaps profit, 
them to repeat the experiment. Some players may 
pethaps blow the same note as they strike; others 
may show a difference of even greater amount than 
that observed by our correspondent. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Great Sea Serpent.—This great resource of the 
nny-a-liner is, we fear, lost to fiction. It turns 
penny y > Be: 
out to be a fact. How many of the prescriptive sub- 
jects of that newspaper caterer have been rudely 
invaded of late! It matters little, perhaps, so long 
as Jenny Lind remains—and a power of handling the 
theme like that of the Glasgow Citizen; but when 
the “Swedish Nightingale” shall have migrated and 
the Nelson Monument be completed, we fear it will 
fare badly with the penny-a-liner. He has found out 
already that he cannot live for ever on cucumbers 
or turnips of whatever length or circumference. The 
following report has been forwarded to the Admiralty 
by Capt. M‘Quhe, of H.M.S. Dedalus.— 
; Hamoaze, Oct. 11. 
. Sir,—In reply to your letter of this day’s date, requiring 
information as to the truth of a statement published in the 
Times newspaper of a Sea Serpent of extraordinary dimen- 
sions having been seen from H.M.S. Daedalus, under my 
command, on her passage from the East Indies, I have the 
honour to acquaint you, for the information of my Lords 
Come of the Admiralty, that at 5 o’clock p.m. on 
the 6th of August last, in latitude 24° 44’ S., and longitude 
P 22" E, the weather dark and cloudy, wind fresh from 
the N.W., with a long ocean swell from the S.W., the ship 
on the port tack heading N.E. by N., something very un- 
usual was seen by Mr. Sartoris, midshipman, rapidly ap- 
Proaching the ship from before the beam. The circumstance 
Was immediately reported by him to the officer of the watch, 
Lieut. Edgar Drummond, with whom and Mr, William 
tt, the master, I was at the time walking the quarter- 
deck. The ship’s company were at supper. On our atten- 
tion being called to the object, it was discovered to be an 
enormous serpent, with head and shoulders kept about 
our feet constantly above the surface of the sea; and as 
—_ as we could approximate by comparing it with the 
—_ of what our maintopsail yard would show in the 
— there was at the very least sixty feet of the animal a 
- Teau, no portion of which was, to our perception, 
7 ee propelling it through the water, either by vertical 
pb crizontal undulation. It passed rapidly, but so close 
er our lee quarter that had it been a man of my ac- 
Lea I should have easily recognized his features 
t = naked eye; and it did not, either in approaching 
bose ip or after it had passed our wake, deviate in the 
ightest degree from its course to the S.W., which it held 





pe at the pace of from twelve to fifteen miles per hour, 
F + pene on some determined purpose. The diameter of 


serpent was about fifteen or sixteen inches behind the 
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and it was never, during the twenty minutes that it con- 
tinued in sight of our glasses, once below the surface of the 
water; its colour a dark brown, with yellowish white 
about the throat. It had no fins; but something like the 
mane of a horse, or rather a bunch of seaweed, washed 
about its back. It was seen by the quartermaster, the 
boatswain’s mate, and the man at the wheel, in addition to 
myself and officers above mentioned. Iam having a draw- 
ing of the serpent made from a sketch taken immediately after 
it was seen, Which I hope to have ready for transmission to 
my Lerds Commissioners of the Admiralty by to-morrow's 
post.—I have, &c., Peter M‘Qvua4, Captain. 

“To Admiral Sir W. H. Gage, G.C.H.” 

Newspaper Flora.—We are strikingly reminded 
of the presence of autumn, and the consequent dearth 
of intelligence, by the American aloes and Lilia lan- 
cifolia, which are now in full bloom in the news- 
papers.— Punch. 

St. Cuthbert’s Church, Wells.—Some architectural 
and other relics of the most elaborate description 
have recently been discovered in consequence of the 
restoration of the parish church of St. Cuthbert, 
Wells. On removing the mass of plaster and white- 
wash from the walls of Trinity Chapel on the north 
aisle, a fresco painting of considerable merit was 
found. It represents our Saviour in the act of 
preaching, with an angelic being above, bearing a 
shield with the five wounds emblazoned, and the 
inscription “I.H.S.,” and “M.C.Y.,” running hori- 
zontally in rows, as a diaper behind the figure; and 
underneath the words “Salvator Mundi,” in large 
Lombardic characters. A window containing tracery 
of very beautiful design was also found. On pro- 
ceeding further with the search, an altar was dis- 
closed to view (which for many years must have been 
coated with plaster and whitewash), as luxuriant in 
design and as elegant in workmanship as the most 
elaborate portions of Henry VII.’s Chapel at West- 
minster. The altar consists of five arched compart- 
mentsof equal height. Each corapartment is slightly 
recessed, and contains two canopied niches, one above 
another, which arrangement is continued throughout 
the divisions. The recesses are flanked by buttress- 
work, which carries a complete mass of crocketted 
pinnacles, that through their intricacy present to 
the eye a lace-like effect. The work is of the best 
period of the perpendicular style, and the whole of 
it has been most highly illuminated. The niches, 
which have a blue ground diapered with gold stars, 
formerly contained figures more highly coloured than 





the other parts of the work. Another altar, which 
; was discovered in the chapel on the south side of 
| the edifice, possesses merit of a very high order. At 
| the base is a recumbent figure, life-size, sadly muti- 
lated :—indeed to such an extent has the work of 
destruction been carried that the effigy has actually 
been hewn away, so as to leave an entire section only 
from head to foot. The portions of the work that 
remain bear evident traces of high illumination, On 
removing the carved pannel-work, a sedilia was dis- 
closed, of good design, and evidently coeval with the 
rest of the building. On removing a pannel on the 
opposite side, there was discovered a door similar to 
that found two years since in the layde chapel of the 
cathedral ; also a piscina, with a credence table, which 
bear marks of illumination,—as does also the sedilia. 
—Daily News. 

Description of the Rio Bravo.—Imagine four of the 
crookedest things in the world, then imagine four 
more twice as crooked, and then fancy to yourself a 
large river three times as crooked as all these put 
together, and you have a faint idea of the crooked 
disposition of this almighty crooked river. There 
is no drift in it, from the fact that it is so crooked 
that timber can’t find its way far enough down to 
lodge two sticks together—but few snakes, because 
it is not straight enough to swim in—and the fish 
are all in the whirlpool in the bends, because they 
can’t find their way out. Birds frequently attempt 
to fly across the river, and light on the same side 
they started from, being deceived by the different 
crooks! Indeed, you may be deceived when you 
think you see across it; and some of the b’hoys say 
it is so darned twisting there isn’t but one side to 
it.—New York Literary World. 





To ConngsronpENTs.—E. J. L.—R. o—J. o’c.—G. O. 1. 


head, — which was, without any doubt, that of a snake; | 





—F. EH. H.—A Composer, Regent-street—A Subscriber 
to the Athenaum—Nil Desperandum—Mr. L. on Improved 
Chronometers—C. A.—E. H.—Noel A.—W .J.—L. A. C.— 
J. L., Leatherhead—J.8., Manchester—E. G.—received. 
‘Ioroptkog is submitted to our musical reviewer. 





(ICERONIS TUSCULANARUM DISPUTA- 
/ TIONUM Libri V. Accedunt quedam Excerpta de Somniis 
et de Eloquentia. 12mo., cloth. 
London : D. Nutt. 


ORD GEORGE BENTINCK’S POR- 

4 TRAIT.—Just published, a fine Lith hic Portrait of 
this late lamented Nobleman, from a recent and beautiful Da- 
guerreotype by M. Claudet. Proofs, 78. 6d. (of which only a limited 
number are taken); Prints, 5s. An early application is recom- 
mended to secure first impressions of this ch teristic and life- 
like Portrait, the only authentic one. 

London: published by M. Claudet, at his Daguerreotype Esta- 
blishments, 18, King William-street, Charing-cross (where the 
original may be viewed), and Colosseum, Regent's Park ; Acker- 
mann & Co. Strand ; and all the principal Publishers. 


DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
This day, Second Edition, with a Map, 8vo. 15a, 
ISTORY of SERVIA. Translated from the 
German of LEOPOLD RANKE. 
y Mrs. ALEXANDER KERR. 
“ This book is opportune and important.”—Atheneum. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

















Just received, 

QILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL of 
a SCIENCE and ARTS, No. 17, for Serremper, 1848, 8vo. 
MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY 

REVIEW, No. 4, Serremser, 1848, price 4s. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 

Just out, Part III. 8vo. 68. 
ROF. GRAHAM’S ELEMENTS of CHE- 
MISTRY; including the Applications of the Science in the 
Arts. Parts I. to LIL. 178. 

KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY; or, Chemistry 
sequen to the Arts and to Manufactures, Vol. LI. 8vo. illustrated, 








Just out, in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth boards, 6a. 

TREATISE on the ADULTERATIONS of 
FOOD, and the Chemical Means employed to detect them ; con- 
taining Water, Flour, Bread, Milk, Cream, Beer, Cider, Wines, 
Spirituous Liquors, Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Sugar, Honey, Lozenges, 
Cheese, Vinegar, Pickles, Anchovy Sauce and Paste, Catsup, Olive 
(salad; Oil, Pepper, Mustard. y JOHN MITCHELL, M.CS8. 
Author of * Manual of Practical Assaying.’ 


SCHLEIDEN.—THE PLANT: a Biography. 
In a Series of Popular Lectures on Botany. 
t Sdited by A. HEN FREY, F.L.S. 
8vo. with 5 coloured Plates and 13 Woodcuts, in cloth boards, 15s. 


JAHR,.— MANUAL of HOMGZOPATHIC 
MEDICINE, In 2 Parts.— Part I. Materia Mepica.— Part IL. 
THERAPEUTICAL and SyMpToMATOLOGICAL Reposirory. Trans- 
lated trom the 4th Edition, and Edited, with Additions, by P. F. 
CURIE, M.D. 2 vols. Svo. 11.128. London, 1847. 

*»* The most complete work on the subject. 
H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 





Nearly ready. fep. 8v0. a 2nd edition, altered and enlarged, of 
N OUTLINE of the LAWS of THOUGHT : 
a TREATISE on PURE and APPLIED LOGIC. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM THOMSON, 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, 7th edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. of 
ERMONS by the ARCHDEACON MAN- 
NING. Volume the First. 
Also, recently, 
Volume the Second, 4th edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Volume the Third, 3rd edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


HE WORKS of SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE, 
Edited by HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, Esq. 

1. Poetical and Dramatic Works, 3 vols. fep. 
Svo. 158. 
2. The Poetical Works only, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 6s. 
3. Aids to Reflection, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. 
4. The Friend: a Series of Essays, 3 vols. fep. 


8vo. 158, 

5. On the Constitution of Church and State, and 
Lay Sermons, fep. 8vo. 78. 6d. _ A S 

6. Biographia Literaria ; or, Biographical Sketches 
of my Litera ife and Opinions, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 188. 

William Pickering, Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 

N just imported :— 

1. Grimm’s Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 248. ’ 
Ein Com- 


2. Briefe iiber Humbolts Kosmos. 
Wontar zu diesem Werke, fiir gebildete Laien von Bernu Cotta, 
Vol. I. 98, 





lenrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


14, J 
ESSRS. WILLIAMS & NORGATE have 


3. Ranke’s Preussische Geschichte. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1. la 
4, Williams & Norgate’s German Book-Circular. 
No. 20, gratis. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


BIRMINGHAM SIXTH ANNUAL 
> PHONETIC FESTIVAL, held in the Corn Exchange, 
Birmingham, GEO. DAWSON, Esq. A., in the Chair.—A ver- 
batim Report of the principal Speeches delivered on this occasion 
has been reprinted from the PHONETIC JOURNAL for this 
month, on thin paper for transmission by post, pp. 16, demy ovo, 
price 1d, ; post-free, 2d, 
PHONETIC WORKS BY MR. ELLIS. 
Essentials of Phonetics, 8s. 6d. 
Plea for Phonetic Spelling, 1s. 6d. 
Phonetic Primer, 3d. 
Teacher's Guide to the same, 4d. 
Charly’s House, a Tale for Young Children, Is. 
Detailed Catalogues gratis. 
F. Pitman, Phonetic Depdt, 1, Queen’s Head Passage, Pater- 
Doster-row, London. 
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MR, COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’'S NEW NOVEL. 
Immediately, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE YOUNG COUNTESS : 


y MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Author of * Father Eustace,’ * The Barnabys, &e. 


Also, just published, 


MILDRED VERNON: 


A TALE OF PARISIAN LIFE, 
IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE MONARCHY. 
By HAMILTON MURRAY. 3 vols. 
“ An uncommonly clever book.”—Ezamin 
“This brilliant work is a sort of new and more refined ‘ Mys- 
teres de Paris.’”—Court Journal, 


NOTICE! COMPLETION OF THE 
LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
In 12 Volumes. 

The latter Volumes of this important Work having been re- 

rinted, Subscribers have now an opportunity of completing their 

ts. Any Volume, peas 108, 6d., may be had separately, by giving 
an order to any Bookseller. 

“This remarkable, this truly great historical work, is now 
brought to a conclusion. In this series of biographies, in which 
the severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of romance, 
it is the singular merit of Miss Strickland that her research has 
enabled her to throw new light on many doubtful passages, to bring 
forth fresh facts, and to render every portion of our annals which 
she has described an interesting and valuable study. She has given 
a most valuable contribution to the History of oboe. and we 
have no hesitation in ae that no one can be said to possess 
an accurate knowledge of the history of the country ‘who has not 
studied her Lives of the Queens of England.”—Morning Herald. 


Hewry Cotsvrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 


samea LATIN VERSE a 
vo. price 5a, 6d. the 2nd edition o’ 
PRACTICAL INTRODU CTION to LATIN 
VERSE oe a 
Contents :—1. “Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses— 
2. Alcaics—3. te ane The oer peers oo on ia Appen- 


dix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hin a Versiticatio: 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERC HEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
12mo, 2s. 
2. A Second Part of the above; containing addi- 
SECOND VOLUME OF DR. WORDSWORTH'S 
ON THE CHURCH OF ROME. 
A SEQUEL to the LETTERS to M.GONDON 
on the DESTRUCTIVE CHARACTER of the CHURCH 
Letters, and a Reply to the Dublin Review and other eo 
y CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 
ARNOLD’ s mange ACCIDENCE—FOURTH EDITION, 
price 5s, 6d. the 4th edition of 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. With Easy Exercises and Voca- 
bulary. By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. Rector 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
position. 6th edition, 5s. 6d. 
2. Practical Introduction to Greek Construing. 





3rd edition, in 





LETTERS 





Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1. A First Latin Verse Book. 
tional Exercises in Hexameters and Pentameters. 1%, 
In post 8vo. price 72. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
of ROME; containing fresh Proofs of the Arguments in the 
anon of Westminster. 
___ The Second Edition of the Letters. 8s. 6d. 
PR ACTIGAL INTRODUCTION to 
of Ly ndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1. Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 





BP, WILBERFORCE’S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
CHURCH. 

Tn small 8vo. price 6s. the 2nd edition o 
HISTORY of the PRO TESTANT EPIS- 
or CHURCH in AMERICA. 

AMUEL, LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD, 
Lord Wk Almoner to the Queen, and C oreo of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garte: 
___ Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and ‘Waterloo- -place. 


TTISTORICAL WORKS in the LIBRARY of of 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 

1. History of the Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By the late Professor K. 0. Muller, of Gittingen. vo. cloth, 7a. 6d. 

2. History of Greece from the Earliest Times to 
the oto of Rome. By Fred. Malkin, A.M. Cloth, 48. 

The sntery of England under the House of 
me. including Ith. By the Rev. Dr. Vaughan. 
2 vols, 12s, 

4. The iden of Spain and Portugal. 
B.C, 1000 to A.D. 1814. By M. M. Busk. 5a. 

5. History of France. From Charlemagne to 
Francois I., A.D. 843 to 1529. By the Key. Edward Smedley. 68. 6d. 
‘s 6. History of the Church. From the Earliest 

ges e Reformatio 
Dean of Durham. In 5 Lame. A dig pinky an on 
*x* A Prospectus of the re-publication of the Lincory of Useful 
pms will be sent post-free, on application by letter to the 


‘ Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row. 





From 





In 8vo. price 18. w 
A FEW REMARKS on some of the DATES 
mentioned i in the BOOKS of DANIEL, and of the REVE- 


LATION 
By A LAYMAN. 
Rivingtons, St Paul’s Churchyard. and Waterloo-place. 


J "s published, price 2s. 6d. 
ISIONS OF A NIGHT; 
of L EETeee. 


Or, GALLERY 
By PETER LELY, You 
Fools are my theme, let satire ~l song.” 
_Bainbarah: Myles Macphail. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 








Now publishing in Menthiy Parts, price 2s. Plates plain ; 


oured, 
(CUVIER'S AN IMAL ‘K INGDOM. Translated 

/ by Messrs. BLYTH, WESTWOOD, MUDIE, and JOHN- 
STON. A new edition, with Additions by ‘Dr. CARPENTER and 
Mr. WESTWOOD. Illustrated by very numerous Engravings on 
Wood, and 40 Etchings on Steel. 

This Work forms a complete and valuable History of Animated 
Nature, embracing the whole of Cuvier's celebrated Work, with 
much additional information by the Editors. 

London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


DABLEY'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. ‘To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools ; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 


1. A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of E ‘uclid as is neces- 
sary and suflicient for a right understanding of cvery A and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready), 4s. 6d. cloth. 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized. illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Propositions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d, 

4, ASystem of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 

and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
‘Application of Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition, 3s, 6d. cloth. 


Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 








Price 3d., or 58. af 25 copies for distribution amongst 
ottage Tenantry, 
TH E COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS, 
By JOSEPH PAXTON, 


Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &e. &e. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 43,000 have 























already been sold. 
Inpex oF THE CoNTENTS :— 
African Lilies Gentianella | Planting 
Agapanthus Gilias *lums 
Anemones Gooseberries olyanthus 
Annuals srafting Potatoes 
Apples rivet 
Apricot Sleactnense Pruning 
Auriculas Herbs | Propagate by cut- 
Beans Herbaceous Peren- | _ tings 
Beet nials | Pyracantha 
Biennials leliotrope | Radishes 
Black Fly follyhocks Ranunculus 
Books, list of, for Cot-} Honeysuckle Raspberries 
tagers forse-radish Khubarb 
Borage fyacinths Rockets 
Borecole {ydrangeas Roses 
Box edgings lyssop Rue 
Broccoli ndian Cress Rustic Vases 
Brussels Sprouts Sage 
Budding Kidney Beans Salvias 
Bulbs Lavender Sav oy 3 
Jabbage Layering Saxifrage 
Cactus Leek Scarlet Runner 
Calceolarias Leptosiphons Beans 
Californian Annuals | Lettuce Seeds 
Campanuias Lobelias | Sea Daisy or Thrift 
Carnations sondon Pride Seakale 
Carrots Lychnis, Double Select Flowers 
Caulifiowers Marigol Select Vegetables 
Celery Marjoram and Fruit 
Cherries Manures Snails and Slugs 
China Asters Marvel of Peru Snowdrops 
China Mesembryanthe- } Spinach 
Chrysanthemums, mums | Spruce Fir 
*hines Mizgnonette | Spur pruning 
Chives Mint | Stocks 
Clarkias Mustard | Strawberries 
Clemetis Narcissus Summer Savory 
Collinsias Nemophilas Sweet Williams 
Coleworts Enothera bifrons | Thorn Hedges 
Jress Onions Thyme 
vane gg Paeonies Tigridia Pavonia 
Crocu -arsnip Transplanting 
Crown Imperials -arsley | Tree lifting 
Cucumbers -eaches | Tulips 
Cultivation of Flow- | Pea-haulm | Turnips 
ers in Windows Pears | Vegetable Cookery 
Currants eas | Vemas' s Looking- 
oo Pelargoniums | _ glas 
Daisie Perennials Verbenas 
Dog’s- tooth Violets Persian Iris } btn es 
Exhibitions, pre- | Petunias be Stocks 
paring articles for | Phlox 
poms. as protection | Pigs | Willows 
uit Pinks Zinnias 





F uchsia 
Illustrated with several Woodcuts, 
Published at the * Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 
zette’ Office, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent~ —_ London, 
at the rate of 3d. each copy , or 5s, for 25 for distribution amon - 
Cottage Tenantry ; delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-o' 
Order being sent to the Publisher, James Matthews, at the Ottice, 
and made payable at the Post-office, 180, Strand, London, 








COcr. 24 


WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE 
\ vc ETC. BY W. 
PENTER, M.D. F.RS. B Can 
post Svo. price 6a. pee cine 
NIMAL. "PHY SIOLOGY; 


~ 8 heen : including a coms 
rehensive Sketch of the princ t For f 
ture. By W. B. CARPENTER, M. DP. HS With several eae 
dred «> on copper and wood. 
ols. post 8vo. price 12a. cloth lettered 
ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT in ANIMALS, 
a Systematic View "of the Structure, Habits, and Instincts, 
Uses of the “—- Families of the Animal Kineton aul 
. ost Svo. price 6a. HY s lett 
V EGETABLE PH YSIOLOGY and 
BOTANY;; including the Structure and Organs of Pisnts, their 
Characters, Uses, Geographical a. and C 
according to ie ee System of Botany 
vo. price 68. cloth 3 lettered 
MECHANIC. ‘AL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRO. 
Seed = wine ar ape A an Runcstiicn of the Properties of 
atter ; a Description of the Heavenly ies ; and the Construg 
tion of instruments for the Measurement of Time. _ 

*y* These Treatises are recommended to the notice of Heads of 
Schools and Collegiate Institutions as being well adapted for Cae 
Books in the respective branches of science of which they treat, 

London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand, 


Y ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSuUR. 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824, 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu ofa prospective and uncertain one. 


—s Premiums ps emale a — been materially reduced, 
ire I 


m fa 
Prospectuses may be .* of a 
ondon Agents: 
Mr. Henry Wilson 30, Royal Exchange. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 24, Bow-street, Covent-garden, 
Or Mr. be L, NEWMAN 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


HE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
ie a EE SOMEAEE; mem bret ot Patent 


rus 
John Campbell Renton, Es be 
MP. P 8g. 


Richard Mallins, Esq. William Wilberforce 
The Policies are an , which renders 
them certain as family provisions, and negotiable as instruments of 
aogeetls. The ee to oe ass - 
o extra premium for residence beyond 35 erie of the equator, 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager, 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, London, 
—- 1797, 











tees, 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
James Fuller Madox’ Esq. 








ONUS. 

NOTICE.—FOUR- FIFTHS of the net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd of July, 1840. 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd of J uly, 1547. 














| Premiums Parp. | Per cen 
when Sum |_ __| Bonus | _~ 
ured, | Assured. | | | added. | Premiums 

| Number.| Amount. } Paid. 
1 36} £2000 6 [£315 0 0 \£16416 8| £52 6 6 
2 | ~ 5000 | 7 77516 8| 34713 4| 4416 8 
3 | 200! 6 431 17 6| ists o ail 8 
4 =| 2000 / 6 464 0 0| 172 6 7| 37 210 








The following is a specimen of the Annual Premiums required 
for the Assurance of £100 on a single life :— 











Without; With Without) With 
Age.| Profits. Profits, Age. | Profits. | Profits. 
15 |£111 0 £115 0 40 | £2 18 10 |£3 6 5 
90 | 113 0! 119 3] 50 | 409] 4107 
30 | 240! 210 44 6 | 6101674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


P 


Head Office, E h, 3, Ge t 
London, = Ring Ww iiliam- = 


SPECIAL NOTICE—DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


ADV ANEASS OF ASSURING W ae THIS COMPANY 
EFORE iste NOVEMBER, 184 
This a arises from the seetioulat nate of Division 
adopted in the Division of Profits, the benefits to be derived by 
way of Bonus at each Division being measured by the number of 
years a Policy has been in existence, reckoning in each year 
15th November. 
THE FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 
VILL BE MADE IN 1850; 
and in participating in that Divi a as well as in future 
Div 


ivisic 
POLICIES OPENED BEFORE | \5rn NOVEMBER, 1848, 
thus secure One Year's — anes Claim for Profits over later 


In 1850, such Policy will | haved oye ’ Bonus. 








» 1855, ” ” 
on 1860, pee 8 « 
ow» 1865, ” 18 oo 
+» 1870, ” 23 ” 
« 1875, 28 


and so on "every five yea 
In short, it is the principle of a Tontine zeoned to the Division of 
Profits, holding out the prospect of great advantage to those per 
sons who effect Assurances as a provision for their families, or 
from other prudential motives ; as they can thus look forwa: t 
increasing advantages as. they Be aia in life, each period of Divi: 
hey me: eury pty additional benefits. 
ealniatanteted Us ADDITIONS : 
were made to thet ama 's Policies in 1835, 1540, 7 1845, which 


are shown in the Company's Pr 
FOR EXAMPLE, 
£1,000 vanes in 1825 had increased at last avis to £1,600. 
£1,000 1830 ” 


—_—— ny 
Since 1844 the Stanparp Company have issued 2,473 wre 
ssuring upwards of One Million Six Hundred and a “ 

Thousand Pounds. The Income 7 the Oenpeng 3s 

One Hundred and Forty Thousand 6 eam 

WILL. THOS THOMSON, Manager. 
R EWA Resident Secretary. 
London, 82, King William-street, 15th 
Further information can be obtained ( 
cation at the Company's Offices or Agencies. 


1848, 
hout expense) by spplr 
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ANY, 1, Princes-street, 
oe CAPITAL, ONE 
This Institution is empowered by 


offered to the Public. 


sive Tables which have been compute: 
use of this Instituti 
ressly for the Pee 























muses 


r 
miums he has contributed. omate 7 
RS addition to the above advan es, t 
‘apsing between t 
order that all th, Poliey-helde: 
Profits of the Societ — si 


Ceesicica, 
' 





Policy, | Date Sum /Bontises| I 


| Policy, | iMsured. 





| 


yi d is so constituted a: f 
ie pA yh fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 
soeent greater facilities and accommodati 


be seen by reference to the Prospectus, and to 


r---+ on 
origi: 
added. Insurance. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION for 
L LIFE, FIRE, and — APURANCE.— Established 
“ha ting G e + A.D. 1720,— 
by Royal Charter Sorohill, sore. Rogent-street, 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary, 
BETANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE CoM. 


Bank, Lon 
MILLION. 
@ Special A 


8 to afford the benefits of 
ou than are ‘usually 
The ample Subscribed Capital, together with 


creasing Fund, accumulated from the 
onde ot 1.000 Pol affords compl 


the large and con- 





ESTABLISHED 1s, 











Offices, 7, oe sth 
° 1, King William-street, London, naline 2YS 2 Most extensive, varied and 


square, 
Major-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | Francis Macnaghten, Esq. — 
don, C.B.K.CT. & § i 
— Jsq. 

ct of Parliament Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. | Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N, Inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATC 

illiam Kilburn, Esq. { embracing all the late modern improvements, 
Auditors— John Wallis Alexander, Esq. ; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 


—____ — $$. 
(G4A488, China, Chandeliers, Earthenware, &¢.— 
UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, | ic APSLEY PELLATT & CO. (late P 


ys . mode 
Directors, Quality, the best 3 Prices moderate.—Faleon Glass W 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, Street, Blackfriars ; Western Branch, 58, Baker-street, Portman- 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
1 INT'’sIMPROVENR Wine aay 
. K.C.T, q Charles Otway Mayne, Esq, DEN! *sIMPROVED WA TCHE 
John Bagshaw, Esq. M.P. | William Rothery, Esq. —E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker b. 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and } 
James Duncan Thomson, Esq. peror of Russia, most re on Solicits fr 
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ellatt & Green.) invite 
public attention to their stock of the above articles, of which they 
ng 1 TM assortment. 
orks, Holland- 





S& CLOCKS, 


y distinet appoint- 
4.03 


e 
ES and CLOCKS, 
at the most econo- 


mical charges, Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
Prenet @ Robert Hichens, Esq. four holes, 8 uineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
it S49 or be Bankers—Bank of England, and Messrs, Currie & Co, guineas, Youths’ Silver Watches 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
ete Security to ved mat Solicitor—William Henry Cotterill, Esq. stantial and accurate oing Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
liey hekdens mn ele Physiclan—George Burrows, M.D. F RS. 45, Queen Anne-street, | 6 J. DE 33, 34, 
the varied and exten- 7 


d with 
on. 


MORRISON, Resident Director. 


JATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTI1 UTION, 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
48, Gracechurch-street, London. 

Directors. 
Chairman—Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Thomas Castle, Esq. 
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Strength and health be restored to the feeble and 
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7 22, Regent-street, }tona on 
-_ ” C. Lushington, Esq. M.P. liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 45, Moorgate-street, . 
Willen Chis Beg John St. Marke, 4 of other offices adopting a similar Plan of division of profits :— Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. Oe. 
, owley, Esq. Samuel Smith, Esq. ———___, T IIR 4 RNG 
geese o, | Nilinetce ea an at | eee BLACK LEAD PEN pte 
Robert M. Holborn, Esq. samuel Wilson, Esq. Alder- Polic Date of Sum Original Premiu 5 % mod “a! dtr @ & > h . 
- - + m maintain a Firm EF int. Manufactured b: E. WOLFF & SON, 
Robert Ingham, Esq. ai man, : was” | Policy, | Assured, | » remium. | “for the a sruurch-street, Spitalfields Vondon.—¥. Wolff & Son beg to 
sicians. d. ty. infor Artists, Archit: ts, ngi that they are n 
J.T. Conquest, M.D, PLS "| ‘Thomas Hodgkin, M.D, sss 2 ee ee manufacturine’a Pare Pieasbege or Black’ ead encil ‘entirely 
: Solicitors— Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £1112 9 free from grit, which will easily yield to India Rubber, and insure 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S, 30 & or 1,000 248 4 1413 0 Perfect erasure ; it Possesses great brilliancy and depth of colour, 
Members whose PREMIUMS became due on the Ist of October 40 12 b Ma 1,000 3110 0/ isig 0 and will maintain a firm point, They have attained to so great a 
are reminded that the same must be PAID within 30 da i 50 th May, 1,000 4215 0 2513 0 Perfection in the manufacture of this Lead as to be able at all times 
Copies of the last Report, together with the result of the last quin- 60 1842. 1,006 6611 8| 3919 9 to make the same strength and colour when once found to 
queunial division, made up to the 20th of November last, may be annie Suitable for any particular urpose, and have produced a pencil 
had on application at the Office, . DAVID JONES, Actuary, fully equal to those used in ormer years, when they were made of 
The following instances illustrate the reduction in Premiums THE EIDER na oe ee eee finest Cumberland lead, which at the present time cannut be 
and equivalent Bonuses on Policies in Class 9, payable at death :— | YHE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the warmest, obtained cuticlentiy ure for the best pencils. The following are 
aor rie? lighten, and the most, cepant covering: it is ruitable Be Bie bia wee: HLL, HHH, FFF. HB, EH. 
| A 2s: i ‘arriage, ns BB., “0 UE DE., W. es 
feel Ble. a 8 ase westehe na West nach oF BEDDING FACTORY.» red mae) This Pencil is particularly recommended for writing and 
Bs | 68 5 | 3s ; BSaQ /*.co¥ GO. ISB DOWN QUILTS at half the price of Eider Down, A List | Counting-house use. . 
g2i22/ 8] #3 38 | s2y |s3%3 S| PET SS and Sizes sent tree on applies as HEAL & SON'S | , To be had of Ackermann, sromeeeent street; Houghton, 30, 
g)ai| 4 | ge | S2 522 [2283 | BEDDING MANUFACTORY, 1," opposite: the Chapel ior ren welsh eaal have the honour of ranting thetr Purified Lead 
32 | 23/8] és a2 Sag ge 88g tenham-court-road. Peneils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of Eng land, 
AHF a! Cm | & \ J UNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. 6 and various other large esta ishments., 
—!. | ——_} — aN u s. 6d. per] ——_——ss 0 poner — 
Years Years af. 4. * 4) é. ¢. é } a s é Per cent, Z imperial gallon, gives s clear and brilliant light, im every A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
68 | 2y i 7 ¢ 5 | lescription o amp, perfect! from smoke or smell, is no ive imitati te 3 Spoo: , 
et! |000) ia 3 fee 1S 8 10 97] 40 affected by the tne perfect neither does it clog or corrode the | 4a haves bah tive Silver pintan 220the 8 ritish plate, "se 
1of oy | 1900) #13 4 0) 45 10 10 | 19 0.10 br Jamps, an it is recommended as the most cleanly and sconomical | accurate an durable are these, that twenty years’ wear would not 
27 | #00) 91 6 016 5 6! 511 9 344 oil that can be used. TN. ; to state that this oil show that they were not real Silver, and they do not cost one 
f| 583 | 500] 104 9 0} 30 8 9/11 1910 makes no deposit in cans or casks, and is the only article that can q 7 sa ‘ ‘tere , 
8 - B - 3 A. juarter the price. The fact is, the interest of the money that would 
\, 3 | 2,000 / 222 2 o| 52 18 Si 2 6 32 with certainty be substituted for _ oil, and is the best oil for be paid for real Silver will buy these things oftener than ther are 
ef) 6 | 5.000] 826 0 0/329 118 119 15 10 36 solar lamps. Sold ouly by Thomas unn & Sons (36 years purveyors wan Prices of British plate covered with real Silver :—Table 
t} 27 | 2,000) 160 2 0) 4610 0 14 68 31 to the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn), 19, Great James-street, Spoons, per dozen, 32. 58. ; Dessert Spoons, ditto, 21 7s. ; Tea Spoons, 
| S len] e 2 - " : _ : - = Bedford-row. aes saat ditto, 1. 88.; Table Forks, ait, ak 5 Dessert Forks, 2/. 58, ; wnene 
{| & | 000/119 5 ofizas 2/2013 9} 32 JRICHARD A. CG. LOADERS CABINET | foe Ret bait, de each, Teas Pah sions, Gea 1. Thee ces 
| ee | 200} 2612 of Las 4] “214 10 23 FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, manufactured exclusively for MECHI, 4, Leadenhall-street, near 
af of | 1,000) 6510 0/52 7 6] 914 2 184 24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call ‘the atten- | the India House. The money will be returned to any purchaser 
} 21 | 3,000) 111 9 0 6 7 6/10 5 0 17 tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of | who disapproves them. A very large assortment of plated Fruit 
of | MS o4 R 7 2 - a : A which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— and Dessert Knives, real Sheffield Plated Goods, T ble Cutlery, 
> | = 4 - Ra i Sm Jutlery, and other matters connected with house: keeping, of 
i! |PMS) ie Ghatak 3) Ft 3] vreeana agg Smith ow sai te | Sal Sen hadi : 
"Tr ee oo ah wy hd pehaendenebenenesaete 313 6] (YAUTION._METCALFE & CO.'S TOOTH 
Oct. 12, 1848, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. Mahogan: couches to match, from = 3306 C SN cum ~ ° 
DROVID BW Secretion y | Solid mahogany loo tabl lished ia) and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
ROVID ENT LIFE OFFI Cc E, Ditto Tosewoud drawing-room chairs, form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London, ae» ee etetiamase 6 ae see unless they are stamped efond et name and 
stablished 1 Couches to match, from Seb ee mien adasns 3 0 0] address in fu » thus— Metca e & Co. 130 B, Oxfor: “street; Brushes 
INVESTED CAPITAL. ; £1,230,000, Mahogany chests of drawers, Polished, from 118 0] marked * Metcalfe’, “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s Pattern,’ 
Annual Income, £140,000, Bonuses Declared, £743,000. J I haste —_ size.. Reser seeeeess 215 0 Ry i Sea make, and parties ociling —— 2 == a 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,678,000, Drees le from er rom .. ek comses raence of the increased mber of spurious Brushes (of a 
President sosing glesses,from ............." - 060 quenc he in numbe: P 7 
" Chimney lasses, best SER ccccatoncnene ts 1 8 O| very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the ublie 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY, 2, PAVEMEN, PINSBURY.—R. A.C LOADER, {particularly in the country, India, amd abroad generally) by un- 
Directors, . " Sesgie Particular attention is called to the Address principled dealers, taking advantage of their reputation. Orderg 
The Hon, Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. = J direct to them, inclosing Post-office order, will be punctually at- 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, y > “ tended to. 
Henry B. Alexander, Eoq. William Ostler, Esq. ILVER TEA SERVICES of New Patterns,— aie a heed esiieetatiiesteniiiian: 
Henry Blencowe Churehili, Esq, George Round, Esq. \) A. B.SAVORY & SONS, Working Silversmiths, 14, Corn: ‘OR PURIFYING TH E BLOOD AND 
Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. hill, opposite the Bank, have recently finished several new and STRENGTHENING the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. — 
{rtander Henderson, M.D, Frederick Squire, Esq. elegant patterns of TEA and COFFEE SERVICES of novel and | js FRENCH'S SARSAPARILI Aand CHAMOMI Asennins 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. elegant design, and of the highest tinish. The following have been St omtemen airal ‘well-kemoun cs ¢ is ani 
Sir Richard D: Kin, Bart. Capt. W. John Williains, in pe om d: fluid extract of these well known valuable medicines, It is suited 
Sait tien a . or either sex, and wi Prove a certain cure or Indigestion, loss o; 
John A. Beaumont, oP Di The Perdeaae’ for eith a will . for indigestion, loss of 
ie Jen nr ont. Managing Director. The Portland Pattern, tastefully ; ‘The Louis-Guatorze Pattern, | appetite, dimers of sight, fainting fits, wasting of the flesh 
Phyician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.8., 29, Upper Montague-street, .., “ngraved. o _Tichly chased, . | languor, skin diseases, rheumatic and hervous affections, and al 
Montague-square. Strong Silver Tea-pot £12 150 Strong Silver Tea-pot £15 10 6 impurities of the blood caused by unhealthy climates, too sedentar 
Lit of Penton are those adopted by 1° principal Piste Bugar Besin, ot 74 2 | Bitte Sugar Basin, gilt 8 5 a life, or other causes, By the dili 
© Offices; the rate wit out bonus is lower than that of most | Ditto Cream lwer, gi 5 50! Ditto ¢ i 
other offices. 
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New Work by the Author of “The Candle 
On the 1st of November will be published, price One Shilling, with Tw 








Lectures.” 
0 Plates, by Lexcu, the Second Part of 


A MAN MADE OF MONEY. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


This desirable Individual will make his appearance every succeeding Month, until completed in Six Pieces, 
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On the First of November, price 2s. 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET BOOK for 1849. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations by 
Joun Leecu and Ricuarp Doyte. 


Published Weekly, Price 34.—Stamped 4d., 


PUNCH: 


Or, The London Charivari. Illustrated with one large 
Engraving, and about fifteen smaller ones. A Part is pub- 
lished every month, and a Volume every six months, All 
back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes, always kept on Sale. 
Fourteen Volumes are already published. 

For the convenience of persons wishing to possess complete sets of 
this popular work, an Edition is published of the First Twelve Volumes 
(to the ond of 1847) handsomely bound in Siz, with gilt edges, price 4l. 10s. 
These may be procured through any bookseller. 











On the First of November, price One Shiiling, with numerous Illustrations 


on Steel and Wood by the Author, No. I. of 


THE HISTORY 


— PENDENNIS. 





HIS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES, 
HIS FRIENDS AND HIS GREATEST ENEMY. 


W. M. THACKERAY, 


Author of “ Vanity Fair,” the “Snob Papers” in Puncn, &c., &c. 
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Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bovverte STREET. 
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THE BOOK OF SNOBs. 


papers are now, for the first time, collected into a Yolume, containing upwards of 


Sixty Illustrations by the Author. 
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WORKS BY CILBERT ABBOTT A’ BECKETT. 
THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
In Two Volumes 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 2ls., 
Illustrated with Two Hundred Woodcuts, and Twenty Large 
Coloured Steel Engravings by Joun Lexca. 
THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 
Illustrated by Grorce Cavixsuanx. 58. 
QUIZZIOLOGY OF THE DRITISH DRAMA, 
Illustrated by Leecu. 2s. 
ALMANACK OF THE MONTH. A Review or Everyrutne 
AND Evenrsopy. Illustrated by Ricuarp Doyix. Two vols., 78. 





Drawn on Stone by Joun Lexcu, printed in Tint, price 6d., 


_FLY LEAVES. 


: No. 1.—“ A Covrie or Cocuranttes.” 
No, 2:—“Tue Sreciau Consranue,” addressed to Large Bolies. 
No. 3.—* A Loven or OnpEn.” 








WORKS BY DOUCLAS JERROLD. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
Illustrated by Leecu. Price 2s. 6d. 


PUNCH’S COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 
Illustrated by K. Meapows. Price 2s. 6d. 

PUNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 
Illustrated by K. Mzavows. Price 5s. 

THE STORY OF A FEATHER. 
Illustrated by Lexcu. Price 5e. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
Seven Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, price 2t. 9s. 


THE CHRONICLES OF CLOVERNOOK. 


Iilustrated with a Portrait of the Hermit o1 Bellyfulle, by Kast 


Meavows. Price 4s. 6d. 


PORTRAIT OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Proofs before Letters 5s.; India Proofs, 2s. 6d.; Priats 1s. 


LONDON : PUNCH OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET, AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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